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ABSTRACT 

, Concerns regarding education for the gifted and 
talented and excellence in education are addressed in this first_ 
volume of a 1982 public hearing. Issues considered in the hearing 
include: the impact of techripldgical advancements on education; the 
struggle between the conflicting educational goals of excellence an^ 
equity; the need to support advanced training in education and other 
fields^ the importance of research funds to develop quality programs 
for gifted education;, the funding of demonstration programs for 
exemplary gifted education efforts; the need for teachers who are 
inspirational for gifted individuaisi areas of the regular curriculum 
that need to be considered in meeting the needs of bright youngsters; 
reasons for declining tests scores; the need to revise current 
conceptions of taient^and taiertt development at the conceptual level 
and at the policy ieyei; the need to link special status of able 
students to excellent performance rather than to a high score on a 
screening test; a definition of giftedness that includes specific 
talents^ creativity, leadership, and physical ability ; arid a proposal 
that a national effort be uridertakeri to replace current measures of 
general academic promise with more refiried^ specific diagnostic 
instruments. (SW) 
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Publi c Hearing before the National Commission 

_ ^ ______ __ • " ■ \ 

on Eycelience in Edacation on EDUCATION FOR THE 

GIFTED AND TAI^NTED . held in the Gutmah Library 

Conf e rence Area. Harvard University, Cambridg e , 

Massachugetts , bh Friday, October 15. 1982, commencing; ; 



at 8i-3d o'clock a.m. . 



SITTING: Gbmtnissioner WlttlAH 0. BAf^R, Presiding; 

Commissioner DAVID P. GARDNER, Chairman; 



Commissioner CHARiiES A. FOSTER, Jr-; 

/ 

Comrriissioher RICHARD L'. WALLACE: 

CoSmissioner MARGARET S. MARSTON; 

Gbmmissi oner ANNE CAMPBELL; ' _ 

Commissioner GERAI3D HOLTON, . 



Welcoming Remarks from Hosts 

Mr. DEREK C. BQK (President, Harvard University) 
Good morning. It is wpndsrful that. you are all here. 



We are very happy to welcome the Commission and ail 
of you who have come today. . 

Certainly, you have chosen an enormously, 
timely subject. Even as a lajmiari, I know that, just 
as the 197ds were called the decade of access and 
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egalitarianism . the IQS'Os seetn to be the decade of 
quality and excellence, 

I hope we can all take those words n^'>i-w!v 
as artifacts of the media and not take them too 
seriously, because they certainly are not, in any 
sense, mutually exclusive. I think, ten years ago, 
a conference at a major university on the 'subject of 
the education of the specially gifted would have been 
severely criticized as elitist or perhaps even worse, 
and that^ of course, would have been very wrong 
because these catchwotds f or each of the decades are 
really hot only both important ^ but very strongly 
complimentary; Certainly, that has never been more 
true than it is at the present time. 

We know, from looking at demographic 
trends, that the^hutnber ^of people entering the work 
force every year is getting progressively smaller; 
There will be over 20 per cent fewer high sdhool 
graduates ten years from hew than there were just a 
few years ago, at a '"ime when the needs for well- 
educated^ ta lented , we 11-traihed people in society 
are presumably growing all the time. That means, to 
me. at least, a heightened need for access arid 
bppbrturiity, riot orily for their own sake, not only 
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for social justice; but because we need to mobilize 

every bit of talent, that we have in the councrv to 

meet our comrnbn detnands for niaking a.. progressi\7e 

society work batter. And;, having mobilized that 

talent, we need to know how to educate it, how to 

nurture it, how to develop it as best we can because 

we will not have any talent in our society that we 

can afford to waste. / 

So^ in that spirit^ this is an enormously 

important subject. We are delighted to have even 

this small part in helping the Commission in its 

important work.. We isalute what, you are doing, we 

wish you well, we hope that anything we can do to ^ 

move your work along to a successful concriusion we 

will be able to carry out. So, welcome to yota all, 

and 1 wish, you the most productive day and a most 

illuminating and informative final conclusion to your 

efforts . . 

Cc5mmissioner MARSTON. Mr. Bok, jnay I ask you 
a question, please? Here I am. „ 

President BOK. .Oh ^ sure. 

Commissioner MARSTON. Excuse tne; 1 didn't 
mean to startle you. 

President BOK. No, not at ail. i just didn't 
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e>:pect a question. (daughter.) 1 was hoping that thy 
role was :purely ceremonial. (Renewed laughter.) 

Commissi 5heT.^iARST0K . 1 hope thac you will 
riot feel that I am being terribly personal, but it 
has been' brought to our attention that your mother- 
ih-lav7 arid father-ih-law have received a Nobel Prize, 
and we at the Comrnissi on thought perhaps because you 
know them very well, you might Be able to share what 
kinds of educational backgrounds they had and if they 
were identified very early as a gifted student, and 
±£ they were tracked. Is this too early to ask such 
a question? 

President B0K; No. not at all, not at all. 
Ybti* are very perceptive to have rioted -what happened 
to my family. You know that many families have 
married for money. I looked at thy, fathily very 
candidly and decided that ir was important to marry 
for brains, (laughter) as I 'did. 

But^ as I look at my father-in-law and my 
tnother-in-law 3 1 think it is probably true tha^t tny 
father-in-law was identified somewhat early, but 
Sweden is such an egalitarian society that 1 doubt ; 
whether he received particularly special privileges. 
On the other hand ^ he had an opportunity- to have a 
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good education. He started out as a lawyer and then 
changed his mind and went into economics; And I 
suppose, in a sense, at that time, t:he educational 
opportunities were somewhat limited. He was fortunate 
enough to come from a mid die -class family that could 
move easily into that ^ the educationa 1 opportunities 
that did exist, and take full advantage of them. 

I think the case of my mother-in-law is 
very much more interesting because she was not in 
that situaf:i on. She was the daughter of some brie who 
was very Irifluericed by Rousseau and moved the family 
out in the country and was really rather opposed to 
having any books in the house. So, she was only able 
to read books surreptitiously and then found, at the 
age of fourteen, that the only schbblirig opportunities 
available were restricted to men. 

So, she worked as a cashier, iristead of 
going to high school, and then she saved her money 
so that she would be able to go away to a schbbl that 
she read about iri the riewspaper. 

And^ finally, she got enough money. saved 
and was admitted to the schbbl; but then she noticed 
that there had to be a paper that her parents had to 
sign. So. with great trepidation f she brought the 
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paper to her father v?ho: as i said: had these rather 
strong ahti-ihs titutibhal beliefs. He tore the paper 
Up. she burst into tears and. at that, point. I don't, 
think; one could say that she had been Specially 
tracked as somebng specially ^alented, because ^ indeed 
eve,ry possible obstacle, had been thrown ±h her way. 

Maybe tbit is a Very heartening thing. 
Maybe it shows that very great talent cannot be kept 
down very easily because, in one way or another, . 
largely through the acci<3ent of a bicycle trip that 
brought her husband of 58 years to their house she 
did manage to escape this ehvironrrierit , get seme 
reasonable education^ and then pulled herself up by 
her own merits in^a society at that time riot too 
hospitable to wdnieri, to eventually become a United 
Natiorjis official, an- ambassador , a cabiriet secretary 
and an author. 

I don't, for one moment. Believe that we 

can rely on that tale to disregard the importance of 

^ but 

educating . the specially talented ,;/2jt is nice to fcriow 

that, even i£ you have a society that slips up in 

that regard, some people are going to force their way 

through and realize whatever talents they have. 

Excuse tne for being so personal^ but^ 

Burt RepbRTiNG assocIatcs 
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sirice you asked. !• tnougirit I wcsuld do my best to tell 
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you. .-i • - • ' . 

esmrhissioher HARSTON. No; thank you very much 
Ms. PATRICIA ALBJERG GRAHAM (l>ean , Harvard 
Graduate School of Education). I think, after Mr. 
Bok's very irripoirtarit remarks at the beginning and his 
cautionary tale to those of us who are responsible 
for iris titutiohs of education. I think we need to 
take into account Ispth the success of . Gunnar Myrdahl 
and Alva. Myrdahl, in institutions and not in ihstitu- 

We here at the School of Education accept 
the responsibility to try and help educate people 
under whatever circurnstances j and we welcome you 
today. 

it is a wonderful opportunity for us here 
at the School of Education, for our students and for 
our faculty 3 to have the opportunity to participate 

in this hearing. I am delighted, also, that a number 

, -» ■ J. _ _ _ ^ 

of our alumnae are here to take advantage of your 

. • . ■ ■■ _'_ 

cbnving to town. So^ we thank you very much. 

It is ^a-^articular pleasure for me, tbd^ 

to have this group come to town, because many of them 

are former colleagues of mine when i worted in the 
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gbvernrrient . So, dri behalf of those o'f us here at the 

_K_ . __ _. _ 

School of Educatian, welcome you and encourage you 
to go on with today's activities. iThank you. 

Commissioner BAKER.- Thank you. Dean Graham 
and ' President Bok. 

I am Bill Baker , representing the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, whose Chairman 
is David Gardner, and whose felLbw Commissi oners are 
Mr. Foster^ Mr. v\Fallace^ Ms. Marston^ Commissioner 
Campbell, who -ate sitting with us here', and we are 
privileged indeed to sponsor this c onf erenc,e - on the . 
role of the ^gifted and talented in excellence in 

education. 1 am delighted that Mr.^ Bbk wis willing 

^ ^ _ _ - 

to illustrate i 'so modestly and amiably, the feelings 

that we have for this environ, ahd^fcr the auspicious 

qualities of it in pursuing matters of excellence. 

I am tempted to go on to assure you that 

Mr. Bbk's generic plan for the Bbk family has wbrked 

in.tnany forms. For instance, those of us who were 

privileged to* participate in the graduation of a 

daughter a couple bf years ago can affirm very strongly 

■ ■ . 

that his intention for the student 6£ intelligence has ^ 
succeeded. 

We 5 in other ways , as w%ll, are grateful 

BdRT RePORTlNCS ASSOCIATES 



to be here in this historic region noted for the 
^pursuit of. excellence and the matters of the mind 
and. again there aire many illustrations associated 
with, this University. - 

'The attraction of the attention of the 
Nobel Bomtnittee seems to be endemic in that celebratinjg 
200 years of excellence in the Medical Sbhboi, Mr, 
Bok and his colleagues generated a couple of Nobel 
Prizes in physiology and medicine on the spot. .My 
colleague, Mr. Bergstrom, was once a student of, his. 

So,. we are fortunate to be guests of this 
University and able to recall also Dean Grahai's 
distinguished work for f:he nation in other times in 
your role in Washington and elsewhere. 

With respect to the conduct of the hearings, 
we^ are grateful for all sorts of^elp from Mr. Roberts 
and the staff of the Department's Regibhai Office, 
and the staff of the State Educational agencies here. 
We were much helped by Mr. Crowley with a variety of 
very warm hosts and hostesses, and yesterday, several 
of the Cbmmissibheffl were able to participate in two^ 
site visits, including those to the Buckingham -Browne 
& Nichols School, with Mr. Sunhess, the Headmaster, 
and the Brbbklirie High School, where Mr. McCarthy is 
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b ■ ■ 

the Headmaster. And we have been favored by fortune 
in being able to meet V7ith many of our associates in ■ 
the State Boards of Higher Education who Were having 
a major conference here as wel,l. 

Through the hearing agenda, we hope to 
bring out, thanks to the Skilled conferees who have 
agreed to join us ^ the elements of the education of 
the gifted and talented in which the Commission can 
be actt\7e, and we shall have those witnesses and those 
introductions to our discussion this mbrhthg, when 
each of the experts will have about twelve minutes 
tor a statement at this podium and, in that time, 

will be able to make just a very quick summary of 

6 _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ __ _ / . 

what they are able to say> and their complete state- 
ments will be included in the written record of the 
hearing. 

We shall then, after the group of 
presentations, have sortie general discussion and ^ f rtxn 

about 12:00 o'clock to 1: OOT we shall adjourn for 

^ ■_ " __- - 

lunch, and the hospitality of the feglbh again has 

prb\7ided a nearby cafeteria across the street at 

Longfellow Hall for luncheon for th^ audience, 

in the afterhboh^, we will announce the 

schedule of public witnesses who will testify during 

Burt Repdrtinq AssaciATEs 
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the afterhbbh, and we shall hear, also, from some 
individuals. 

Those of ybu who are interested in 
presenting testiniqhy should fill out a registration 
card at the entrance table during the tnorhihg break,- 
which will be, perhaps, at about 10:30. 

And^ as we said, we are fortunate to be 
guests of the University and having the chance to 
explore this empire and the primary theme of excellenc 
instilled, into our inisiibn by Secretary Bell, and 
carried forward as the p;rincipal goal of this effort 
by Dr. Gardner and his associates. . 

it is through these specially talented 
and gifted graduates of our schbbis and cblleges that 
we carry forward the intellectual and prof essioml 
genius bf our nation and that we can claitn excellence 
and aspire to greatness in bur affairs. And I say 
that with strbhg feeling as a consumer in the enter- 
prise in which I have spent a lifetime, which is, bf 
course, entirely dependent oh these graduates ^ and 
we are hbping to reflect in tliis hearing something 
about what happens to people who are educated and who 
have development bf special; gifts and talents. 

We must, however, be mindful bf Milton's 
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"r 

lines in Paradise Lost ; wittch said, "Cbnsidei first, 
that great or bright infers riot excellence." This 
does tell us again that excellence means tnerit, 
gbddriess, virtue, and superiority, that which is 
raised, elevated and surpasses. It is riot the 

ordinary dimension of "brightness" alone or 

M _ t _ _ 3 

"greatness" aldrie, of triirid or body. It isj rather 

for the individuals > those whom we are cdrisideririg 

specially today, to have a sustained height of sicills 

and being, sustained and often iriitiated by their 

education. * 

So^ what cari we expect to say today that 

is new or hbtable about this, which is. one of the 

missions of all history? Education with all of its 

needs and meanings has not . lacked discussidri or * 

defiriitibris. It is full of phe-l±nefs> like Miark 

Fischer's, who said that educatibri is "the process 

-bf driving a set of prejudices down your throaty" or 

Trader Horn, whb was a bit more philosophic in saying, 

"that educatioii teaches you to walk all^rie". Iri fact, 

we db be lieve7 however, that this nation and this 

government, this Federal Gove rrimerit, can do nev; things 

with and for the role of , education in recognition and . 

cultivation of those gifted and talented for whom 

BuRt ^Re^oRfiKiG AssociAfes 
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excellence in living arid dbirig is a reality as well 
as a goal. 

The reason for this bold presumption is 
largely in the historic circumstances of the 20th 
Century conditi-on^ which President Bok has already 
touched on with such eloquence- This conditibri is 
often natned the Computer Age ^ the Inf ormation and 
CorSnuhicatibh Age, the Knowledge Age, and it is a 
particular joining of bur civilization with s<?ierice 
and engineering. These c onditions , including such 
derivatives as riatiorial security coriceirris with such 
eloquence as nuclear weapons, have, led us to the 
Space Age 5 in which, as you remember, those of us who 
were tasked to try to tneet that challenge^ chose 
education arid major evolutions during the 'SOs and '6C^s 
as particular goals. These deri\7atives , which /have 
now resulted in some of the superb ventures of human 
but reach, have given hew and unprecehted emphasis to 
mentality s whether in the exploration of spaces^ Whdthe 
in the exj^vloratiDn of the cell^ or whatever else. 

Arid these heroes bf science and technology 
even of space navigation and biological and ecological 
erideavors like the Greeri Rev olutibn, they all depend 
on learning, a new c ondition; f or heroism^ iri many 
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respects. 

They need all the other bajsic virtues, 
of course, the students we aire talking about do ^- 
the virtues of diligence, strength, stability, 
comtnittnent . and energy, but knowledge is the essence 
of their actions, and this is knowledge that is 
organized, accutnulated ^ and ref ined , worthy , by an 
historical exerdise of scholarship, and it adds up, 
of course, to what all of you here are comtnitted to^ 

and that is education. 

-. - - - - ■ - - _ — 

And, in addition to that, our livelihood^ 

bur national strength, our gross national product 

are cotnihg from the service industries . The use of 

knowledge krid the handling of inf ortnatiprr, in forms 

that are quite new and unfamiliar^ to many. And-sb, we 

as consumers, as citizens, arid as the ones who depend 

bri these new functions of mentality, are aware bf-the 

pervasibh of it into both ordinary arid extrabrdiriary 

affairs. , . 

Leading this hew role of knowledge and V 
learning have beeri the scierice arid technology of 
electrtDcnagnetic and acc.oustic and optical waves , and 
I shall be provincial for a tnbmerit, in a field that 
one kribws better than others. It is not the suggesttci 

' ■ 0 

;»■';; 
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that this is the only things but it is an important 

one . ' ' 

And it has been found in the century of 
the invention of the telephone here in Boston, not 
far from this site,, by ^Dr. Bell, and in the sbmevzhat 
longer period of the telegraph, it has been found in 
that historic titne ^ and found, as a matter of fact, 
mostly since the tnid-Century , that the output of 
thought, the human expression in voice and vision, 
can be approximated (in volume and speed, even eriharicec 
by electrical analog waves and digital pulses. And 
these nature has let us pat into the machines of this 
century. For such commliriicatiori and c cxilputer systems 
as arise from these wav^ of anticipation are truly 
the wheels for knowledge transport, arid the engines 
of br^ariizirig societies^ nations . ec onomies, and , 
res ources . ; 

And so, pri the brie harid, the creation of 
this era,- iri which one has seen in the work with 
Brattain, Bardeen and Shbckley bri the trarisxstbr; 
Towhes arid Schawlbw bri the laser; Stibitz on the 
Electrical digital computer; and Shahhoh, who is ribw 
here in Cambridge, on the irifbrmatibri theoretic base ; 
ail thbse being samples in our own laboratories, those 
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ail have required theihselves> as hew creatibhs> riew 
levels of excellence in generations of students and 
research and deveibpineht exponents. Those are but 
examples of the challenges we are talking about wlxich s 
that we had better find the brighter people^ v^e had 
better educate theih^ and we had better challenge aiid 
cultivate them. indeed^ these are levels of excellence 
Ittey have generated, in technological and scientific 
ways, a milieu for the meaning of knowledge^ the possi- 
bilities of learning, which enhances all of the histor]^ 
of this before, and is a track oh which we shall work 
today and which diir tutors in this study will tell us c 
we shall hear about the challenges that the gifted and 
talehted heed ahd^ ih fact^ want. 

Just to conclude with an eziphasis on what these 
hew forces mean, you ichbw^ it is pretty well estab- 
lished that the; basic dixoensions of human action from 
the roihd,^ not necessarily of thought^ but of virtually 
all humaxi action^ those dimensions are about 40 bits a 
second ini^reading, and writing, and calculating, aitd s 
reasbhihg, ih speakihg^ ahd ih hearixig. Ahd that is 
being related to dimensions in machines, which are 
dramatically different^ ih them, a single chip, which 
is hand-held^ can easily do a niillion bits a second. 
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Larger assemblies of circuits range all the way up to 
the gigabit per second processes of n^gacbmpiiters and 
to the horizon which we are pursuing eagerly of the 
pic 6 second or miiiioh million processes per second of 

the machines to cozne. So we have at least a millibh^ 

. . ft ' 

and on one frontier a million million, rise in how the 

doings of the mind can be aidea and augmented, ^is 

might be thought of in coxiiparisdn to rocket prc^ulsion 

Where that multiplying factbr for the physical movement 

of people is only about a thousand times. 

we may need no more reminders of this 

impact, and we know that the role of video in arcades 

or CAD /cam in industry are evermore daily ixi±>edded 

in our culture. :^t these things all do impel us to 

ponder more deeply how we are relating this- vast^ 

change in learning and in knowledge to excellence. 

Sa^ do we connect it tb: the best minds bf the gifted 

and talented students and spirits of youth? All have 

about the same number of neurons, and one of pur 

speakers will tell us about that el^neht, which is.^ 

after all, the physiological space. They all have 

about the same ntSiber of neurons and synapses; but 

their xnanagement of logic, and xnemory, and of the 

" . I J ' 

reaches far Seyond these crude analogs, in the mind 
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can rise far beyond the ordinary. 

So. we shall today and in the consequences 
of this hearing, and the further work- of our National 
eommissioh, look at the ever restless interplay of 
education and exceptional minds in these broadened 
terms; And the already forms that we have suggested 
of learning this will be looked at. and yet we have 
to maintain humility in realizing that we ^till do 
hot understand a single primary process in the signal 
handling systems of living things including us: Our 
science and engineering of machines and thait software 
is crude compared to the information system of the 
living cell. 

These issues set a particular tone for 
these hearings i and it iis that excellence in learning 
must dome also to mean excellence in doings And 
those possibilities excite us and animate us in all 
forms. One's own experience with about ten thousand 
of such gifted and talented graduates who have joined 
our enterprise in recent times, convinces one deeply 
that We are yet on the very bare beginning of how to 
appreciate these cbcnpbhehts in our society. 

So we take this meeting to mean the very 

_ ^ ■ - - ^ - - - - - S - 

opposite of Oscar Wilde's statement that "Nothing that 
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is worth knofwing can be taught ; " We take rather the 
principle of the e bhtempbrary essayist Joseph Addis On 
who said thats "Education is leading human souls to 
what "is best . . . it gives at once grace and 
governmj^t to genius . . ." 

And, in that perspective of approaching 
genius, we are honored to have this first session 
begun by Jaines Gallagher , Director of the Frank 
Porter Graham Child Develbpmehfc Gehter of the 
University Of North Carolina at Chapel H^l. 

Perspectives -Pfl^ the G if^ed ^nd Talented fr o m Research 

and Practice 

E>r. Jii^S 3, GAiLASHER. Thank you. Dr. Baker, 
if i might be allowed a personal comment 
that V70uld not be charged against tny twelve minutes, - 
all right; 1 will Hurry it along. I would like to 
add my congratulations to President Bok for the 

achievements of members of his family, but also for 

*■__ __ 

his distinguished leadership of this host university 
which we have here; and jdst as a side cbcranent, to 
say that 1 was in Sweden last summer and was impressec 
by the quality of what I saw there and, also, the very 
hotnbgeheous nature of that small society, and also 
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impressed by hi3w different the situation is, the ' 
educational situatibh iri Sweden , than in this very 
div-'tse , tnulti -cultural society. 

My name is Jim Gallagher. I am a Kehah 
Professor of Education and Director of the Frank 
Porter Graham C&ild Develbpnent Center at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. I have 
been involved in and intrigued by the problems 
stirrbuhdihg gifted children in the public educational 
system for the past 25 years > in lilinois^ and 

Washington, D. 12. , and for thfe last 12 years in 

______ _■ __ * 

North Carbliha. I am delighted to have a chance to 

present some thoughts to this Commission, 

One of the advantages of being around for 

so long is to perceive the tips and downs > ther-6bbs 

and flowi "of interest in this topic over time, and 

my intent today vbu Id be to present some specific 

actions that I believe should be taken to bring both 

short-range and Ibhg-rahge benefits to this somewhat 

beleaguered field in education. 

There is no dotabt, I think, that we as a 

society have strongly ambivalent feelings about our 

gifted and talented youth. A ^rong love -hate 

relationship seems* to exist. We are proud of bur 
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scholars who have achieved fine work; v/e are aisb 

deeply concerned about ega litarianistn , and we waver 

^ _ . ' . . .... 

in bur attitudes about how thoroughly we should 

provic'a special programs for our bast students. So, 

we are struggling with a tug-bf^war between two 

legitimate educational goals, excellence on one hand, 

and equity on the other. 

We have recently seen the 25th anniversary 

of the Sputnik scare that represented one bf the 

rnajbr definable points of great public interest in 

the education of our most gifted and talented students 

Twenty-fiye years ago. Sputnik caused a massive and - 

somewhat hurried reevaluation of our secondary school 

programs 5 mainly in the area of science and ma thematic 

to determine why we were behind the Soviets. This 

analysis later spread to all of the content areas 

and even down to the elementary school level.. It 

resulted in dramatic changes and improvement in the 

.curriculum which benefitted^, to a large measure, 

gif te3^ and talented students. 

' In 1965, with the combination of 

desegregatibh and the problems of Vietnam^ the entire 

initiative seemed to be abandoned. We went through 

in which 

nin^ years of a latency period/ little br nbthing was 
Burt ReppRTiNG AssbciATCs 
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done specifically in this area; 

We are now seeing a revival of interest. 
Many people bieiieve we are once again having a crisis 
of confidence in bur^ability to deal with biir prbbletns 
the economy, pollution;, world hunger and unrest; 
When we lose our cohfidehce, paradoxically, we bec^bcne 
interested in the gifted. 

Coincident with the 25th anniversary of 
Sputnik, we are now ready to start bh a parallel kind 
of adventure.^ We are worried about the quality of 
our teaching of science and mathematics in bur sehbbls 
and the lack d£ instructors to handle these capable 
students. Once again, voices of, alarm are heard 
throughout the cbuhtry- 

— The"-specific need^ I think, for special 
programming is illustrated in recent data that we 
got frOT our own State of North Carolina. The State 
of North Carolina requires annual testing- of all 
students at third, sixth, and ninth grades. And the 
sixth grade data showed clearly that 15 per cent of 
the students in the State of North Carolina fell 
below the fourth grade level in reading and 
fundamental achievement. Fifteen per cent also 
scored above the eighth arid riirith grade levels while 
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the)'' were in the sixth gradfej in achievement: 

Now, to ask the teacher to provide ,the 
necessary help for those children in deep ^educational 
trouble, to the average student, and then to give, 
stimulation to those very advanced students^ is to 
ask what never was and never will be, and that is the 
reason why we need to have some kind of special ^ - 
programming for the se^ youngs ters . 

Our task during this period of enthusiasm 
is to create a permanent infrastructure "^^ a capabilitj; 
for program improvement that will last beyond the. 
current enthusiasm that will starvive the, tfowhturn 
of interest when the public's attention is carried on 
to other things. ^ 
i was for three years ±h the Federal 
Governmerit, arid I leatried a couple pf things one, 
that it is important to plan for long-range goals, 
and the^secbnd is thajt we don't do it very well^ not 
at the State level and not at the Federal level. We 
are surrounded by the evidences of the unintended 
corisequerices of public action which nevertheless 
accumulate to unfortunate results. One specific 
example I have is a chart in the testimony, a special 
analysi^s of the, expenditure of research in the United 
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states made by. the Office of Managetrient and Budget. 
$28 billiDii is spent on research and development in 
the United States, in the year 1980, $28 billion '.. 
$124 billion goes to defense , another $9 billion 
goes to space and energy, and theh^ one tra\7els down 
the list health , agricirlture ^ transportation 
and^ finally, to come at the bottom of the list to 
§i2 billion oh educatibh, as Dean Graham, I am sure ^ 
is Very well aware. ^ 

I suppose one question we could pose to < 
ourselves is, "Who sat down arid decided that that 
was the proper allocation of research and development 

A : ■ ___ __ : 

^Expenditures in bur society?" The answer, of course, 
is "No brie," riot the Congress , not the person in the 
Oval Office, no one individual. Everyone pursuing 
their own objectives arid their dwri goals added up to 
that result and^ if we wish to change that unintended 
result, then we had better plari to deliberately do so. 
It is the opportunity ttat this Commission has tb 
provide this kind bf sensible piarihirig that makes us 
excited about these .heariuigs . ^ 

One of the many irbhies in these situatibiis 
is that we are already well aware of what is needed 

to provide the kind of catalytic support that wbuld 

■ ^ • ■ ■ , 
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energize the systems for these youngsters. we 

know how to do it in industry, we know how to do it 
in .agriculture , we know how to do it even in education 
because we have done it in education; it was for the 
education of handicapped children. Tvzenty-five years 
ago, the education of handicapped children was in 
deep trouble and tnired in incompetency and inefficietic] 
The careful expenditures of money bh the topics that 
i am going to tnehtibri to you has made that a respec- 
table field of education and one that we can be proud 
of and the question is, how does one do that? I 
have five. or six suggestions. 

The first is the development of leadershi 
personnel. Here we need to support advanced training 
for people, not only in education, but in the content 
fields of science, and mathematics, arid art, arid 
history, oO that these people, specialists in these 
conterit fields, bee ome intrigued and interested in 
gifted education. 

Duririg the last yeair and a half, we have 
beeri irivolved with the National Planning Effort on 
the Education of Gifted and Talerited Students. One 
of the things we did ^'was survey the needs of teachers 
local program directors, state directors of programs. 
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and we asked thetr, what they heeded; The predbmihaht 
need li-sted above all the others from' the 1200 persons 
questioned V7as the need for continuous in-service 
training fcsr the teachers on the job, tb; strengthen 
the capabilities o£ those teachers on the firing line 
who are working with these youngsters. This means 
hot a two-hour meeting with a cold cup of instant 
coffee after school once a months but contihubus 
weekly in-service training with the teacher given 
release time to carry bh this training. 

Research and develppmeht . There is 
probably no greater heed than research in the develop 
meht of quality programs tb encourage careful research 
on various aspects of gifted education. There is a 
growing trend to earmark those limited research fuhds 
to be used for specific purposes, and the gifted have 
not been a part of that earmarking. It would be 
important as part of a total program to encourage^ 
more curriculum innovation, more specific studies on 
intellectual processes, and the like, as part of this 
effort to strengthen and improve programs. 

Demons trattoh programs . ' The expenditure 
M small funds of money to make visible innovative 
and exemplary programs' in all parts of the United 
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States puts a spisclight oti successful and practical - 
edacationa-i programs for gifted students; These 
demons tration programs can; in addition, be; Centers 
of training and technical assistance and represent a- 
tahgible reminder of the itnpbftahee of these programs. 

One' fine example of such a demonstration 
project is the North Carolina School for Science and 
Mathematies 5 a residential school for gifted and 
talented students of high school age_ paid for by 
public funds . it is a commitetent to excellence on the 
part of the State of North Carolina in teaching and 
is a teacher training center, in addition to being an 
innovative school. 

I have sorr 3, material on this very 
interesting adventure that I brought with me arid .1 
will be delighted to share it with the members of the 
panel, if they are interested. 

: Firially, i'ri the area of leadership at 
the State Department of Education level, the placement 
of a person or a team of persons that are stfbrigly 

ccxnmitted to gifted education in that unit. We have 

_ /_ ^_ . 

known from the bureaucratic standpoint for a long time 

that the presence o£ a committed persbri in the bureau- 
cracy on this topic yields very positive actions that 
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can be taken. 

We have named a number of different 
strategies here , leadership- training , research and 
development.^ We are talking about organizational 
changes, changing the infrastructure of education, 
i would remind you that there are 2-1 millibh 
eiemeritary and secondary school teachers in this 
country. : If you walk down the street and pass 100 
. peopJev one of them, by the law of averages, is an 
elementary or secondary school teacher. This is the 
most tnassive enterprise that we have in bur society.- 
To expect "to reform it and to expect to reform every 
one of those 2.1 million teachers: is a vain expectation 

What we can db; ^hbweverj is change the 
organizational structure to make it more efficient 
and to allow for the c.reative abilities of those 
teachers to come forth in more effective ways, and 
that is what i am suggesting today. 

We have named a number of different 
strategies leadership training, in-service training 

programs for 50 states, 40 research projects^ a 
cbuple bf dembnstratibn projects in each state, and i 
have cos ted this put. What massive amount of mbriey 
would this add up tb? It adds up to $40 million. Now, 
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my experience in Washirigtbri is that ?4Q thillicsn doesn 
even shoiv' up .in the budget of the United States; It 
is merely an asterisk, because 'nothing lower than 
$50 miiiioh is even worth writing down. 

So, for the cost of $40 million, we can 
provide leadership training, ih-serviee training, 
research and development activities , and demonstra- 
tidris and^ for that very imall amount of catalytic 
money, we can do a great deal to 5.mprbve the educa- 
tional system for gifted and talented students. 

I urge the Gonunissibri to seriously 
consider recommending to the Secretary of Education 

. . . ■ _ _ _ 

some of these kinds of concepts and ideas. Thank, you 
very much. (Applause.) 

CoiomissiDner BAKER. Thank you, Professor 
Gallagher, for so expertly showing us the social and 
societal context in which we may move. 

Dr. kinsbburne is hm; willing to, illustrat 
the other element, the role of the individual^ the 
qualities of the human . being . Dr. KinsbbuJne is the 
Director of the Department of Behavioral Neurology, 
at the Eunice Kennedy Shriver Center in Waltham. 

Dr. MARCEL KINSBOURNE.. Members of the 
Commissibn> ladies and gentlemen:' 
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The brain determines the ihte Ilec tua 1 
pDtehtiai. Experience determines the extent to x^7hich 
it can be realized. The diversity -~ can y^ou hear me 
at the back? (Cries o£/'N6'") . 

Br- KiNSBOURNE. Well, why could you hear him?- 
(Laughter . ) 

if everybody had optimal opportunity to 
achieve, there would still be tremendous diversity 
in accomplishment. Given the fact that experience 
as such differs greatly^ there is even more diversity 
in accomplishment. 

The important point is that there is no 
kind of experience which can push up the potential 
set by the biological limitations of the- brain > but 
there are many kinds of experiences that can pull it 
down. 

It follows from this that^ within any 
human group, any ethnic or sociD-rCCDnonvic sajDple, 
there will be people of high intellectual potential, 
but none of them will realize their potential unless 
they are also afforded the opportunity to do so. 

eah we tell ftCim the human brain how well 
it functions or will function? As -your ehairmah 
pointed but, there are quite a few rieurbris in that 
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brain. Some brains are bigger than others, perhaps 
because they are full of neurons or sometimes becaus 
they are full of water. However, it is important to 
realize that the size of the brain is no indication 
of how well it works. This becomes iiranediately 
obvious as we consider that the male brain is some 
20 per cent larger than the female brain, and yet 
men know in their hearts that women are smarter. 

r 

Nor indeed is it the number of synapses, 
although they are imperfectly named. In fact, you 
may not have noticed, but the number of synapses 
reaches a peak at age 18 months, and it decreases, 
year by year. For . all I know, the . faster we lose 
them, the better we. dp. I am not asserting this; it 
is one of three possibilities of what goes on. 

So it is ridt^ in fact , 'the hardware . it 
is the pattern of usage of that hardware , which is 
limiting; and 1 will return to this. 

Now, what factors^ early factors can 
effect the evolution of Brain matutation and its 
ultimate excellence? There are organic factors, 
there are espdnertial factors. . Certainly early 
brain damage , certainly , the cbrisequences of severe 
malnutrition early; on can cause so many neurons to b 
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lost that ultimate function £s limited. But I would 
like to emphasize that that degree . d£ malnutrition , 
that degree of deprivation, is rare in this country, 
and it is not permissible to write off the children 
of the underprivileged as probably having been 
damaged with regard to their potential; that is not 
the case . 

The brain is greedy for nutrition. It 
sucks it from the Body. It is the last part of the 
body to suffer from even severe malnutrition. 

But how about malnutritibh of the mind? 
How about deprivation of experience? Let me illus- 
' trate for you hcjw this works and how it does hot work 

Let us suppose a child is put into a 
plaster cast at age, say^ three months, for maybe 
six to nine months, with a condttiom such as disloca- 
tion of the hips 3 which is scrmetimis ^done . During 
this period of time, that child cannot move. \4hen 
the cast is removed ^ he does not furictipn at a three- 
month age of maturity; he is at the one-year level. 
The brain control centers have matured, regardless 
of whether the activity has occurred, the same is 
the case for mental development i No type of 
intellectual starvation can limit the elaboration of 

• ' " " ■• o • . 
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citcuitry in the brain'; and it is hot Lhe case at that 
critical period, beyond which tiiyie what has riot been 
learned cannot be learned. 

There are critical periods for certain ducks^ 
but there are not critical periods for people. So 
1.t Ib not the case that seething lost early cannot 
be recovered. if early intervention has not occurred, 
let's have late intervention^ ^ere is no tiine at 
which w^ caiihbt intervene. 

However, that is not to assert that early 
starvation of the mind does hot have ill effects. it 
has bery serious obvious ones; but they are not of 
the intellect, but of the emotions. They are attitudes 
mbtivatibhs. They are the adoption of maladaptive 
styles, of tensions and manipulations and magical 
thinking, instead of effective effort. 

Arid if^ those gifted who are^ in fact, iii 
deprived circumstances, to be enabled to realize ^ 
their potential, that is where the effort has to 
go. It is riot so much the inculcation of informa- 
tion. Information is available. it is there and 
you will find it out. it is in the modeling of a ^ 
reflective style driven by ixxtellec'tual curiosity, 
fthd; to anticipate my later point, those teachers who 
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can model that style are the apfDrbpiria t(2 teachers for 

the gifted ; ^ ' 

So, then, the opportunities that are 
provided early on should be sufficient to sustain 
intellectual life. Enrichment is a delusion; 
Enrichment cannot. raise the potential Of the brain. 

it is the extent to which a person is willing to pay 

■ -_ - if __• - 

attention to tnatters intellectu&l that determines 

what he or she aehie\7es. 

Let me define mental life in relation to 
the reaction of the intellect into learningj under- 
standing, and discovery. How are they limttea by 

brain? - * 

Learning, hot at all. It is possible for 
people who are severely retarded to fcnow ah awful lot 
The Board had an idiot, Savah, who, with ah 1. Q. of 
minus scxnething, knows all the ministers of Bulgaria, 
with legitimate liaisons and cbmbihatibhs . If one. 
, pays enough selective attention to anything, one will 
know it, wjiatever the level of one's fuhetibh. 

- is there any limit in the brain to how 
much can be known? There is nous. And i will 
illustrate this with the ihfceres.tihg exam 

bi lingua It sin • 
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^ People have wondered , if there is a ' 
language area and there is , for the first language , 
where does the second language sit? And where does 
the third language sit? And those people who are 
members of the Ccronission who know, four to eight to 
twelve languages 3 how can th'ey keep them within their 
heads ? 

Time after, time, it has been found that: 
this is a vain pursuit; The same neurons that do the 
first language do the second, do the third, do the 
fourth, do the fifth.- The same e'quipment can be used 
for endlessly diverse, purposes • 

So, for knowledge V there is spac^; for 
understanding, not so much. That is a matter of 
brain maturation and quite an extension of it. At 
what level of complexity can matters be understood , 
for discovery of information. To what extent qari a 
person go beyond the information given and make his 
own inferences as to what must be the case which had 
not previously been known to be the case. 

That is something you cannot expect ^ you 
cannot tell it is going to happen, If ~it"Kappe^^^ 



you will be^ pleased^ but you cannot teach it. But 
you can model the excitement of using that gift, if 
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you have it. 

Now J with regard to diversity, I have so 
far spoken about universals of the brain. jBut how 

about diverse styles? 1 have mentioned ineffective 

& - - _ - 

styles versus effective styles; but how about differ^n 
styles^ equally effective , for different purposes. 
It is the case , and we fchow this* frcxn previous studies 
that there is no one ^.ntellect^ but there are many 
intellects. You have heard speak of left tennis beds, 
right tennis beds, and ^styi^s., ^anai^'tic, ^ ^ 
synthetic. Of course, there are those but there are 
many more. Just because there are two halves of the 
brain doesn't mean there are two halves to the 
intellect. 

There are many ^ many forms of intelligence 
Different parts of the brain do different things. 
They operate differently in different people. 

Then, sometimes, there is a cyclical 
relationship, sometimes related to one things sOTie- 
times to another. This is appropriate for a 
diversified J complex society. 

J So, the^ brain teaches us what we want to 
know, that each of us has in our heads strength, 
which we flaunt, weakheisesj which V7e cautiously 

c " ' . 

« . ' • _ 
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conceal. Should we teach the strength or the 
weakness? Obviausiy, we shbulsi capitalize on the 
strength and teach survival skills in-'the area o£ 
weakness, so that the person can get by the ^real 
barriers, not the Artificial barriers that Rectify 
an overburdened school system^ but real barriers so 
that we may move effectively in society arid, theri 
exercise their skills they actually have because those 
are heeded. 

Now, I have indicated my opiriibrt that 'what 
the gifted require is riot so ttiuch extra -time to learri 
extra schoolirig. If they have role models that impel 
them to be driven by their owri curiosity, they will 
pat iri the extra time way beyorid what ariy school 
teacher could endure. The impbrtarit thing is to 
preserit to them the examp-le of something with a 
genuine disinterested love b£ knowledge. 

■ • i ■ 

ebihpetitiveries^ ? Not by any "meins sfipuld 
competitiveness with other children be the spur 
because J then, all you can ever do is a little bit 
better than the next person^ and how good is that? 
You have to compete with yourself, and that :,never 
ertda'. 

Sb^ with regard to the gifted person, and 
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by thiSi I mean the really gifted person, not the 

^ top 5 per cent, not even the top 1 per cent, but the 

really gifted .person we^re talkitjg about you don't 
- ■ ■ ^ \. 

need teachers with special skills and training and 

curricula. You heed teachers who are inspirational. 

Atld theire is one more thing that you need. 
To be gifted is to be exceptional^ To be exceptional 
is a pbtehtiai misf ortune . To be gifted is to be 
different. It is maladaptive. You are weird. What . 
interests therh does hot interest you. You try very 
hard to pretend to be ordinal^. You put on your dark 
intellectual glasses . You pretend to be dumb. But 
you cannot get away with it because they realize that 
you are cheating, that you are really smart. 

To be gifted means that you are going to 

en 

. have a much harder time in life. 

1 About 500 years ago, a Ghihamah, with 

vhorn i am otherwise not acquainted ^ .wrote the followirg 
thought.. "Familes, when a child is born^ hope that * 
he will be ihteliigent. I, thrpugh intelligence, 
having ruined my own life, can only hope that my son 
will be sttjpid arid ignorant; whereupon he will 
conclude a tranquil existence by becoming a cabinet 
minister." (tSughter.) 

., . ; .t 
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Let tne appeal to you not to env^ the 
gifted, but to S3mipathi2e with them. And let the urge 
the Commission to consider that they not only leaver 
opportunity, but also support. Thank'^you. '-(Applause. 

Comrhissibn BAKER. Tharitc you, Dr . ^Kinsbburhe , 

i ' _ _ 

for this ixiGightful 2ind elegant assessment of what we 

can expect from the individtaal. And that , along with 

what we face in the societal context that Dr. ' 

Gallagher has told us of, leads us to begin to talk 

about the ways these ttco can come together and how . 

can the individual possessed of the qualities you 

note begin to relate to the societal structure that 

Dr. Gallagher has so adeptly characterized; 

0n this. Dr. Joseph Renzulli, the 

Associate Direc^tor of the Bureau of Education Research 

at the University of Gonnecticut, has agreed to speak 

to us. Dr. Renzulli. 

Dr. JOSEPH RENZULLI: Thank you very much. I 

am pleased to have this bpporttahity to address the 

Commission and am delighted with the remarks of both 

if ' 

Dr: Kinsbourne and Dr. Gallagher. i think th^y 
have pointed out scxhe extremely crucial issues. 

I would like to spend 1 am sorry, i 
see a signal frcwti the back -that they --is this better 
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1 gave a talk one tithe and a person put 
their hand up at the back and said they cbu3-in*t hear 
me . And s omeone said , /"We ii , I am in the front , I 
can^hear, and I will^fee glad to exchange seats with 
you." So (laughter). 



i would like to really restrict my 
remarks to two/specific areas, one being the areas 
of regtaiar curriculum that I think need to be 
cohsidered/ih meeting the heeds of bright youngsters 
and, secondly J some of the kinds of program designs 
that we heed to pursue in order to make mbdificatibhs 
in the education of more able youth. 

i think one of the great tragedies of the 
egalitarian era of the 'SOs is that ^ in' some ways^ 
we reduced the amounts of rigor that were ordinarily 
representative^ of American education and the result 
of this has been a decline in SAT scores ^ all the 
stories that you folks know. 

A report released recently by the ^ 
Education Products Information Exchange, which is a 
hbh-prbfit cbhsuiher educatibhal research brgahizatibh 
in New York^ I think highlights dramatically some of 
these kinds of declining scores and the reasbhs for 
them . 
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I would like to qaote to you from a brief 
report on a study of textbook content. . "Sixty .per 
cent of the fourth graders in non-disadvantaged _ - 
schools were able to score over 80 per cent bri tests 
of the content of their math texts before they had 
used the textbooks for the school year- Similar 
findings were reported bh tests bf textbook content - 
with students in fourth and tenth grade science and 
t^nth grade social studies 

i think that this kind of research high- 
lights the fact that there is in the so-called ' 
regular curriculum a feretnendbus arnbunt of lack of 
challenge. When that many young people know the 
subject tnatter of their prescribed courses before 
they ever set foot in the classroom , I think we 
realize that a great deal of the time of bur highly; 
able youth is being wasted. 

^> A mbre recent report from Phi Delta Kappa 

magazine, by Michael Grist, and I qubte, 'Vieanwhile, 
with regard tb the cbntent and materials, a sample 
bf U. S. textbook publishers agreed that their text- 
books had dropped twb grade levels in difficulty over 
the last ten to fifteen years. 

"According to the Lbs Angeles Times , when 

f Bunr REPdf^TiNis asbdciates 
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Calif orrtia^-tried to. reserve two slots on the statewide 
'adoptibri list for textbooks that would challenge the 
top one-third students, no publisher had a book to 



present. They could only suggest reissuing te^ct books 
frcHh the late sixties^ which are how unacceptable 
becuase of inaccurate portrayals of women or minori- 
ties, or writing hew texts, which would involve at 
least three to five years in developxti^nt . " 

i think that, once again, this highlights the 
problems that brighter youngsters; face with regard 
to regular curricula. 

I think that the other point that I would like 
to make and that a great deal of our work at the 
University pf Connecticut has been focused tipoh is 
giving greatei: attention to a broader conception of 
giftedness. I was delighted to hear Dr. kinsbourne 
say that the top one percent are hot necessarily the 
gifted and talented. 

So i would like to report to you very briefly 
this morning oh scxne research that has been going oh 
at the university of Connecticut that has been entered 
into the record in the materials that have been sub- 
mitted to the Cbmmissibh. Four years agb^ with the 
cooperation of officials of the Connecticut State 
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Department of EcSucatxbri , we were ^.Lven permission to 
expand our conception of giftednesg. and the htathber 
of youngsters served in programs for the gifted and 
talented from the existing traditional top 5 per cent, 
as measured by achievement, intelligence , and aptitude 
tests, to a somewhat broader cbriceptidn that included 
the top 15 to 25 per cent in any given school district 
These youngsters were provided any and all of the 
services ordinarily a\7ailable in gifted programs on 
a fully equitable basis --'that is to say, that the 
top 5 per cent did not go around with arm bands on 
their sleeves and the next 15 per cent were faded. 
They were indistinguishable as far as the amounts of 
services that were' provided. 

Through a variety o£ research studies, 
iboking at both cognitive and affected growth of 
these youngsters, we found that there were no major 
ditierences in the quality of work that was produced 
over a given period of time. 

I think that this helps to illustrate : 
that there is a larger supply of gifted and talented 
students out there than vze ordinarily seem to be able 
to servi through existing guidelines and procedures. 
I am amazed at the people who walk in vzith a statistic 
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chat says, '*W'e have 1.5 miilibh gifted youngsters'' 
or ''The top .2 or 3 or 5 per ce.nt of the popu 1b tion ■ is 
gifted." I believe that. a lot larger petcentage of 
the p^Ptil^tion is capable of gifted behavibr. . . ' 

Finally, one of the things that i would 
like to say is that these youngsters exist at all 
levels of society, and I think we have had, in a 
sense , programs that serve gifted youngsters in our 
society, mainly youngsters who have gone to -the 
better schools and had better educational bppbrtuhitie 

1 do believe, though, and as Dr, Kinsbdurr 
pointed but that these youngsters exist in all groups ^ 
and I think that we need to create the kinds of 
vehicles whereby highly ^able: and highly-potential 
and highly rdapable youngsters in whatever School 
district they happen to be a student in, whether it 
be a very prestigious and well-endowed public or 
private school, or whether it be in a small rural or 
inner city school^ that we create in these kinds of 
schools the cppprtuSities for highly -able youngsters 
to have a competitive edge with children who happen,, 
by good fortune and social economic status, to have 
been Enrolled in schools v/hich are more; prestigious., 

i would like to just simply reinforce 

^ X '_ 
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things that Dir. Gallagher said about the kinds of 
support that the field of gifted and talented needs: 
We have limped along for many, many years on very 
small and almost non-existent support, when you look 
at it in comparison with other areas of education, 
let alone what is spent in other areas that Dr. 
Gallagher mentioned; I feel that the monies available 
especially for research and develppinerit , have almost 
beeri ribri-existent in this fields and I think that we 
need to have a much more extensive atnbuht of support, 
if we are going to be able to provide a better 
education for these youngsters: 

fhahk you very much. (Applause.) 

Ccmmiissi oner BAKER. Thank you, Dr: Renzulll, 
for this skillful abstract of the work that you have 
contributed yourself so much "td^ and that gives us 
a further approach to the matter of joining the 
ihdi\7idual with the societal resources for developmeni: 

in that same vein, we now have the 
pleasure of hearing from Dr. tiavid Feldman, Associate 
Professor at the Eliot-Pearson Department of Child 
Study ^ Tufts University. 

Dr. DAVID FEIXMAN. Thank you, Mrc Chairman., 
My colleagues have ably discussed the orgahizatibhal. 
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the biblogicai, and the curricula aspects of issues 
pertaimng to gifted arid talerited children. My own 
remarks will focus on conceptual reorganization. It 
is my feeling that, if this noble arid well^iriteritioried 
exercise xs to have any realizable impac t / it is going 
to require major conceptual rethinking bf this field 
as well as the more practical aspects that my 
colleagues have focused on. 

I wouia like to begtri my remarks , Mr. 
ehainhari, with a quote from John Gardner's book, 
'^Excellence", published now more than 20 years ago. 
it reads: "Ah excellerit plumber is infinitely more 
admirable than an incompetent pSlosopher. 
The society which scorris excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble activity 
and tolerates shoddihess in philosophy because 
it is ari eacalted Activity will have neither 
good plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither 
its pipes hbr its thebrie4 will hold water. 
There. are three observations 1 wish to 
make about the current state/bf affairs in the field 



bf gifted/talented education which are inspired by 
John Gardner's words i Th^se three potrits will lead 
in turn to three suggestions for revising current 
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conceptions of ta^lent and talent develbpnierit. Fihallj 
I wili offer three tec ominendations for the future. 
The overall purpose of my remarks is to suggest that 
the tiine has come for ah overhaul of how we respond \ 
to extraordinary capability in our children; this 
should be done at the practical level, at the 
cbdceptual level and at the pciiicy level as well. 

Qiftedness in America, ait least insofar 
as the hotibh has manifested itself in public ♦ 
education, is aljiiost synonymous with general academic 
promise. To be labeled gifted has meant, with^few 
exceptions, to have scored better than about 98% of 
one's peers on a standardized IQ test. The price of 
admission for the vast majority of programs was and 
is set by this standard. Sometimes the tendency to 
use IQ goes to ridiculous extremes. A year or so ago 
the§:e was a surnmer dance program in a town not far 
from Boston where e/en the most promisirjg young dancer 
had to fulfill the criterion set for admission: 130 
IQ or above. So tny first observation is that gifted- 
hess ih the American public education system means 
high IQ. High IQ, in turn^ is an indicator of general 
academic talent, the capaBility to do well in standard 
school situations. It is alxiidst as if we had decided 
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that giftedness was tb be defined as strength in 
philosophy and all our children are ranked in terms 
of how promising they are in philbsbpihyf even though 
we actually heed (or even want) very few philosophers. 

The fact that giftedness tends to be 
defined in terms bf academic talent leads tb my 
second observation: that for a person to be labeled 
gifted in ^erica is to be given a promissory note 
about his or her future- It is a prediction that a 
given child will grow up and do something significant 
or wbrthwhile. At the time the label is conferred, 
however^ the child has done nothing significant except 
to do well on the test itselfi Although it would be 
encouraging if the promissory note indeed predicted 
accurately who would and who would not make positive 
N::bhtributibhs tb society, it is clear frcxh the famous 
Terraan study in California and from others that IQ 
is bhly a crude predic*tbr bf future success. And it 
predicts . success not at all in many fields like art 
and leadership. 

if one were to ask the question based on 
IQ: "What does a gifted child do when he or she 
gi?<ws up?" the answer would have tb be similar tb 
where a six hundred pound gorilla sleeps: Anything he 
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wants to. Giftedness in America ri tends tp mean a 
child can aspire to do anything once the IQ threshold 
has been exceeded, bat £Q itself tells very little 
about what that choice might be; And it tells us even 
less about how to help make a choice into real 
perf.prtnance . 

My third point is that a consequence b£ 
the tendency to sort out the populace into gifted and 
not gifted groups has been to create pernicious 
status divisions atnong our children. ^ John Gardner 
argued in Excellence that status differences are a 
natural consequence of .different levels of per£6rro^nc€j|^ 
It is therefore not status per se that is the problem; 
it is arbitrary status that is objectionable and that 
we rightly call "elitist," For eardher, the critical 
point is that status should be earned through sustained 
excellent performance. It is not at all surprising 
that people resent the label "gifted" being conferred 
on the basis of perf orming well once on a test. 

I should stress at this point that my 
remarks are not to be* construed as criti^cal of the 
need for programs for students who are academically 
talented and who would profit frcm greater challenge - 
in the classroom. I am simply arguing that exc Itastve 
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emphasis on this i'orm bi talent develbptrieht is 
problematic bri three counts: Qne^ , It tends to limit 
talent to general academic ' pbtehtiai; Two , general 
academic promise is only modestly predictive of real 
world excellence^ and Three , giftedness as IQ tends 
to confer status prior to bhe's having genuinely 
earned it. . 

It may be that if we were forced to chbbse 
a single criteribn fbr giftedness , IQ would not be a 
bad chbiee. From my studies of child prodigies, 
_^DwjBver5 persistence wbdld prbbably wbrfc just as well. 
But there is nothing whatsoever (other than perhaps 
inertia) to make ua use a single predictor- As « 
things" stand, the emphasis bh general academic talent 
in selection for programs for gifted students insti- 
tutionalizes and helps ensure that brily. those students 
whb demonstrate such capability are officially 
encouraged to develop their full potential. Fortunate 
the effort is riot always successful. 

Suppose we were to consider general 
academic talent as one among a variety bf pbteritially 
valuable gifts. In principle/ this is' what the most 
recent federal reguiatibns oh identifying giftedness 
have proposed. In addition to academic promise, 
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there are references to specific talents j creativity , 
leadership and physical ability. As a practical matte 
however, this expanded definition of giftedness is . 
more pronise than practice.^ In practice , criteria , 
bth^r than IQ are usually considered only when IQ 
data are ambiguous or marginal. In other words 
high te>t performance is riecessaTy^ but if a student 
scores slightly below the IQ cut-off for admission to 
a program, perfbrmahce on another criterion may be 
considered. This leaves us substantially where we 
started. ' 

in a small study I did in Minnesota 
several years ago, t showed that criteria for 

admission tb; gifted programs are almost always 

_ _ • _____ _//■ _ 

ambiguous and arbitrary. The s toady showed that aimbst 

every child in a typical classrbbm might be selected 

fbr a hypothetical special program, based only on 

criteria that are fiow cbSinbhly used in schbbl 

systems arbund the cbuntry. In other words ^ there is. 

as much evidence to suggest that BB% of the pbpulatior 

is "gifted" according to one br -mbre bf the' usual 

selection criteria fits there is evidence to suggest 

2% are gifted. in this kind of situation, it seems 

advisable to suspend judgment about the nature and 
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extent o£ giftedness in our population until clearer 
hbtibris of just what is thearit are f brthcbmirig . 

My first alternative suggestion, then, is 
that V7e begin to think o£ giftedness on a more specifi 
basis. General academic pbteritial is certainly 
valuable and should be encouraged , but it would be 
unwise to bet the future of the country bh identifying 
and supporting only those who pass muster on an IQ 
test. indeed the so-called creativity test mbyement 
was begun in the 1950 's because IQ had proven to be 
inadequate in predicting innovative thinking or 
leadership during the Secbrid Wbrld War. Urif brtunately 
we are still virtually no better off today than in 
1950 in identifying and ehcburagirig specific talent. 
Serious conceptual work on the nature of specific 
giftedness is. 1 Belie\7e, requisite to changes in 
pblicy arid practice^ arid this work has riot beeri done. 
I would suggest , however , that in numerous fields 
in the society talent is in fact identified, develbpec 
arid rewarded iri very sophisticated ways . In high 
technology, professional sports, the media, surgery, 
arid pilbt trairiirig it is urilikely that iridividuals 
who are not gifted achieve top positions, or, at 
ieastj we had better hbpe ribt. We may have beeri 
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ibbkirig in the wrong place for irifbrmatidn about how 
to identify and develop talent: 

A related point is- that giftedhess could 
well be conceived as perfdrmance at an ; impressive . 
level in a given field rather than as a general 
prediction about broad gauged academic achievement. 
Lewis Terman in 1920 believed that high IQ was a 
prerequisite to distinguished achievement in virtually 
any field, but this has turned out not to be true. 
The best predictor of future achievement is present 
achievement. Arid the more specific the achievement 
the better. If one wants to predict who will be a 
ballet daricer, a. physicist, a rriechariic , or a teacher, 
the best evidence is performance in these domains or 
in danaihs closely, related to them. Although few 
yburig childreri have selected the dcxnairi they will 
ultimately pursue as adults, certain distinctive 
patterhsbf childe behavibr may be related tb certain 
adult dDtnains . This has certainly been the case in 
my studies 6£ child prodigies. 

it makes serise, theri^ to thirik about 
identification of gifted children observing their 
perf brmahce within the specific dbthairis in which 
childreri are workirig or in domains where the connection 
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to adult performance is clearly demonstrated. The 
considered reflections of master practitioners in a 
field are most likely to unearth the key variable.- 
I am suggesting that otiir way of looking at giftedn^ss 
would be improved if performance within a specific 
dcwnaih were emphasized. The word "genius", after 
all^ originally referred to a person's unique, 
special qualities or gifts as they were manifested 
in actual performance. We would do well to recapture 
some of that meaning in our current view of giftednesi: 
It should be clear that the two alternati\' 
changes in out view of giftedness I have just pro- 
posecJ would help reduce the elitism inherent in. 
current policy and practice. If giftedness were 
seen as the use of one or a combination of several 
talents, it would help prevent the simple dichotoSiy 
created by general acadeinic prcFcnise or the lack of 
it. One could reveal promise in a specif ic realin 
without^ or in addition to, shewing general academic 
capability. And if actual performance withxn a 
specific field were taken as a. primary criterion for 
being labeled gifted^ then status would be conferred 
as a funetibh of demonstrated excellence, an itiherentljr 
less arbitrary way of doing things. It is also - 
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liRely that prediction of future excellence would be 
TOore accurate since early prdmise witiiin a field 
(such as poetry or sports or politics) is most likely 
to be related to later achieverrierit . Tills way or 
looking at gittedness is nonelitist in cne sense that 
itidi vidua is naVe to earn cneir status arid continue to 
do so by actual acriieVetnent . It is tny" impression 
that few people resent genuine e xcellence arid trie 
rewards that it brings- 

To. summarize , then, my three suggestioris 
for reorienting our thirikirig about giftedness are 
(1) that we conceive of talent as taking many specific: 
forms; (2) that the designation gifted be bestowed 
only based upon actual achievement within valued 
domains of activity; and finally (3) that status be 
directly tied to achievemerit; iri other words ^ the 
development of human potential be seen as a fundamenta 
nonelitist endeavor. 

It is brie thing to redirect our conceptual 
framework about giftedness. it is another thirig to 
draw from this orientation reasonable implications 
for fostering excellence through education, in ray 
remaining remarks i will propose for discussion some 
changes in education' that might f oIIj^ from what 1 
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will label a developmental view of giftedness; The 
central feature of this view is that talent develop- 
tnetit is a cottiplex function of how well coordinated 
the resources are in the child's ehvirbhrrieht . 

it seems to me that it is important to 
distinguish between two broad goals of public educa- 
tion: basic skills ^ arid what I will call dp ti dria 1 
5 ki lis ; Traditionally, giftedness in public educatior 
refers to being very good at the former, while I am 
proposing that giftedness in the future be much more 
identified with the latter; By optional sfcL lis I- 
refer to the many possible worthwhile pursuits that 
our society offers and/or encourages. These tend to, 
be f ouhd-=- if they are found at all-*-scattefed through 
the schddl curriculum arid the school day in the form 
of electives. More often, they are pursued ^ outside 
of school. I believe that the basic skills furictidri 
of public education might profitably be condensed 
into half the ribrrhal school. day, while the remainder 
of the day could be spent in pursuit of optional 
skills . 

The schddis themselves ttiay well be 
inadequate for offering the variety and quality of 
bptibrial skills necessary td erigage the eriergxes of 
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all students. But if the two functions ^ basic skills 
and optional skills, were distinguished., it is 
perfectly feasible to think of the school as one 
ainong several institutions offering opportunities 
for talent development. Business, industry^ agricul- 
ture^ technology , government , the arts, media, 
medical facilities, sports teams, universities, 
research institutes^ iiriionsi etc, might become more 
formally involved iri the educational prbcess. 
Apprenticeships, mehtbrships, internships, assitarit- 
ships, arid part-time jobs would have the dual 
advaritage of putting youngsters in direct cohtact 
with those who work iri fields iri which excellence 
may 'be manifested and at the same time put them in 
greater touch with the adult gerieratibri as well^ a 
not insignificant fringe benefit of such an approach. 

My second recdnihehdatibn is that serious 
corisideratibri be giveri to a riational effort to 
replace current measures of general academic promise 
with more refined,: specific diagribstic iristrumerits 
consistent with the view of talent and exccllencie 
reflected in this testimony. Although such tests 
have had and will continue to have utility for 
clinical and broad diagnostxc purposes, they stand in 
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the way of reorientating bur thinking about excellence • 
It wiii take a tnaj or research and development effort 
to produce alternative measures that are as practical 
and easy to use as the existing ones. Until such an 
effort is begun it will be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to change current practice and 
therefore transcend existing assumptions about 
potential for excellence and how to develop it. 

My final reconsmendatL on is that a maj or 
effort be mad<i to better understand the delicate 
coordination of the forces ^ family , peers, siblings^ 
teachers, mentors, technoiogies , historical conditions , 
that bring about extraordinary achievement. £ have : 
called this coordination co-ihcidence . Good work 
has been begun by colleagues like Jeanne Bamberger, 
Benjamin Blo^ ^nd Mihaly Csikzentmikalyi ^ Howard 
(Sardner, Howard Gruber and, i£ i^ay be so immodest 
to say 30 y in my cwri research with child prodigies. 
But with a matter as complex as this one, it is 
surely ah understameht to say that it will take some 
of the best efforts of-^ yesj some of our most gifted 
researchers, to begin to shed some light on', it. The 
existence of a group ^uch as the National Cbmihissibh 
on Excellence in Education is the sort of force that 
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may help catalyze the research and developmieht effort. 

To return, in cbbclusibn, to John 
Gardhei^'s statement for a moment, we would do well 
to direct bur efforts toward valuing excellence in as 
many forms and in as many fields as our imaginations 
and resources will allow • Both bur plumbers and bur 
phiibsbphers deserve respect for putting forth their 
best efforts and rewarded whe'n these efforts lead to 
excellent peif orraance • VOur job is to learn how to 
help those who would be excellent plumbers db so, 
and encourage those who would be mediocre philosophers 
to direct their energies elsewhere. Then both our 
drains and bur idea? Will withstand the preRSures 
that are sure to strain thetn in the years to come • 
Thank you. (Applaus^.) 

commissioner BAl^R, Thahfc you. Professor 
Feldraan, fbr your kaen analysis and stimulus about 
what tb do with these matters. 

1 thahlc the speakers ^ also, for their 
observance of time. They have achieved an elegant 
balance, indeed, between what is said and what is 
known. . . 

We shall proceed with the discussion 
presently, but i wbuld like to Itafce a tncntient to speak 

' " I . • ■• - 
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on behalf of the Commission about the ways we have 
been able to get into the matters which j^ou have just 
heSrd being discussed with such skill this tnornirig, 
and that is through staff support from Washington of 
extira ordinary merit. 

. _____ 

We are, after all^ making reports to the 

American peoplej to our national community , which is 

so warmly represented here this morning and ^therefore 

welcome a chance to point out that our Executive 

director. Dr. Milton Gpidberg, his associates on this 

particular occasion, Ms. Mdllie McAdatns , Peter Gerber, 

Mrs. Tynan, Mr. Tomlinson, and eiifford Edelman, hav:e 

simply been the key resources tor us to find the 

insights and knowledge which we are so appreciating 

now: . ' ■ \ 

Similarly s we want to report, as an 

independent conSissibn of the Secretary of the 

Government i about the very high help we have had 

from the Department of Eddcatibn, in many forms, and 

i would hope that Mr* Wayne RolDerts , who is the 

regional repri^sentative of Secretary Bell in this 

area, might be with us and willing to comment oh the 

activities related to these studies in this region. 

is Mr. Roberts here? 
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(No response.) 

Comnissioner BAi^R, If not, 1 know that he 
would have said the things that would have helped us 
in this respect. 

1 am also happy to note that Professor 
Gerald Helton, Commissioner Holtod of the National 
Cotrahission, has joined us. He is also one of our 
hosts as Prbfessbr of Physics at Harvard. 

We now take pleasuro in moving to the 
discussion in which the Gbtranis si oners will work with 
the speakers, and they are invited to cross-connect 
and cross -talk in any way they wish. The hope would 
be, however, that the sound will be respected and 
will penetrate to the far reaches of the chamber, 
.This matter of getting to the far. reaches of the 
chamber has been dealt with in various ways, as Dr. 
Renzuiii reminded us. 

At one time^ George kaufttianj was observing 
the inauguration of one of his plays , including ah 
C actor who was a bit unable to do the things that the 
playwright had expected and, after the /:irst act or 
so, Kaufman sent a note from the rear of the theatre 
to the act^r, saying, "I am here in the rear of the 
theatre. Wish you were here." (Laughter.) 
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. i invite any member to perhaps to -begin 
bur discussibri. 

Commissioner MARSTON, I have two questions 
that 1 would like to ask. The first question I wbuld 
like to ask is to Dr. Kinsbournej if I tnayj please. 
Dr. Kinsbourne, would ybu be so kind as to elaborate 
oh ybtar statement that a type bf teacher is needed to 
teach the gifted? 

Dr. KINSBOURNE. The point that 1 was briefly 
alluding tb is that^ in order to give a really 
talented person and i insist on the really talehtec 
beybhd thbs€s percmte that have been mentioned the 
drive to put in the. effort, the severe effort, 
aptitude to realize the pbtehtial, genius being 90 
per cent perspiration, as you know, that person has 
to see it being done by some brje else whom he respectSj 
and see it done well and effectively, and take fire. 

Now, what 1 want to Emphasize is that 
being gifted, being talented, as a state is nothing. 
Actually^ acting it out, as someone said, is immense 1]^ 
fatiguing, and occupies time exclusive of all sbrts 
bf £uh. The poet Yeats complained bitterly about 
the fact that trying to do what is difficult has 
pretty much rotted his bones. He cbuldh't do another 
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damn thing because^ he was so fbbused on doing that 
which was difficulty which he did successfully ^ as 
you knov7. 

^ So, the point that I want to triafce is 

that the very gifted individual, once he has that 
impetus, will go to his mind, will go to the books, 
will go to the library^ wili^ in jEact^ work, even on 
matters totally unconnected with what that excellent 
teacher taught b-'.m. It doesn't matter what the field 
is in which the teacher is. It is the example of a 
good mind fuhctibhihg that is impbrtaht. 

Nor does it have to be every teacher; 
one may be enough to show how it can be done. And, 
when I was teaching at Oxford^ I saw this time and 
again, a person coming with a tremendous mtnd, but 
not knowing what to do with it, arid jEiridirig brie 
teacher, not always the same one, to lock into^ and 
suddenly take wing. 

So^ what is important, theri^ is to firid 
a person who is inspirational and, also, one who is 
±ri a sufficient individual relatibhship to be a 
proper role models not addressing a class of five 
hundreds 

Arid^ agairi^ I poirit you towards the Oxford 
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tutorial system, and that is the merit bf it, that, 
one howk a weiek, you get to sit with what ought to 
be and occasionally is a person with an excellent 
mi nd i 

Now^ this is just an example. There are 
other ways of doing it, but some individuai contact 
with somebody terrific is what I was re c otratie riding, 
and the rest is routine. 

eortinissiohef MARSTQN, Thank you very much. 
Dr. Renzulli^ you spoke accuarately^ I am afraid, about: 
the status of our textbooks in this country. I 
wondered if you could perhaps enlighten Us on some 

possible solutions to the improvement : of ^textbboks .^ \. . 

Dr. RENZULLI. I am hot sure if I can ehlighter 
you on some solutions to improvement of textboo^ks , 
except that 1 think we heed to have a fe-ahalysis of 
existing textbooks^ with the best minds in any given 
field brought to bear upon those. 

I do believe, however ^ that we need to 
make seme modifications for highly -able youth in the 
ways in which we use textbooks., in the programming 
model that we have developed and used in Connecticut^ 
among other places, we have introduced a procedure ^ 
which we call curriculum compfctihg. Curriculum 
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compacting is a procedure whereby we don't necessarily 
speed up the curriculuin in an accelerated fashion 
simply by covering the* saiSe material at a faster rate> 

although some of that is involved. But curriculum 

_ ■ j_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ( _ ' 

compacting implies that we eliminate, through-soroe 

. -J > - - ** - - 

systematic and very easy-to-use procedures^ those kinds 

_. _ __ _ __ _ _v_ . _ — _ _ _ _ 

of materials that a youngster already knows. and need 
not spend time on. c 

CurriduLum compact is part of an 
overall prograiraning -model which then, first of all, 
relieves the boredom of diill^ repetitious and unneces- 
sary involvement^ but secondly^ arid I think more 

"iSfpoirtam^^ ar^d dealing with the third stage, the 
discovery stage that Dr. Kiiisbburhe referred td^ it 
opens the door and buys the time for a wide variety of 
different types of ehrichmeht experiences for the typ^s 
of ihvblvenieht with^ perhaps^ a highly- trained or . 
specialized teacher or person of like-minded interest 
or ability from the cbmniuhity who might serve as a 

.mentor or guide to a particular youngster. 

Commissioner Mfii^T^^ If the States of 

California and Texas were the ones that adopted such 

_ _■. ■ ^_ _ _ ^ ^ 

a particular philosophy, then we would have them, 

perhaps, across the country. 
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Dr. RENZULLI. Could be. : We are trying to 
sell it as hard as we can. 

eoiSnissioner e^PBEtt. May I ask Dr.' 
Gallagher a couple of things. First of all, you 
suggested a change in the infrastructure^ and I 
would be interested in that. Secondly, how are the 
students chosen for the North Carolina School for 
Science and Math^inatics ? 

Dr. GALIACTER. All right. 

Coinmissibner BAKER; Is the microphone working 
a?.l right there? 

(Cries of "No I") 

Dr. SALLASHER, Well, the change in the infra- 
structure ^ she asked^ what can you do to change the ^ 
structure in a way that can be more effective for 
gifted education? I would think that one of the 
things — I would echo what Dave Feldmari said, and 
that is. the heed for specif ic research and develop- 
ment funds to develop better iris truraentatibn , better 
idehtificatibh tools. if you were tiying to repair 
Something in your house, you have two choices. You 
either go to your toolbox and use the tools that you 
have got, or ybu go but and buy some hew ones. 

What Dave Feidman J.s suggesting arid I am 

• Z t 
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suggesting is that we .heed to go but arid buy some 
new ones. Failure tb db that means that the schocls 
will use the tools that are in the tbbibbx how; they 
haven't gbt ariy choice. j ^ 

In the State of ^|3orth Carolina , in terms 
of the regular program £br gifted educatibri in the 
eieraeritary schbbls i Lhey v^q a four -dimensional kind 
of thing. They use th^ £Q test. But they also use 
teacher ratirigs. They also use that sustained 
excellence that Dave Felciman was taitdng ^bout, 
evidence of sustained exeellerice , as part of the 
eritry ticket tb get into the program in the first 
place. 

Btat the tbbls are ribt there ^ and we all 

recognize that. It takes money to develop these 

tools and the money just hasn't beeri available. 

In teitns bf the North Carolina School of 
■ . / - _ ' 

Science and Mathematics, again, we ask for reeommeri- 

datibris froth the achbbjLsystems . A student or a 

parent can recommend their own child. When they db 

that, they take aptitude tests in science and ma the- 

matics^ standard/ aptitude tests. They get recbtnmerid^ 

tions from their school. They write an essay bf 

their own as tb why they want to do this, which 
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sometitnes has quite an effect upon the staff that is 
reviewing tuese , arid they get as triuch other itif brmaticij 
frotn the school system on their past record as they 
can. 

They then try to balance these out with 
obvious needs in geography, sex, race, that sort of 
thing, in order to get a balance. 

What they end up with is an extraordinary . 
crew of youngsters who have the kind of thing that 
Marcel Kinsbourne was talking about. In other words, 
the^e are model teachers; they do research; they 
don't just teach. And so they stimulate ^:he youngsteifi 
in a way that you have to kick them out of the 
laboratory in the evening in order to close down the 
offices . 

So the purpose of the school is worth 
some attention because it is not just to educate three 
or four hundred bright youngsters . It is to demon- — 
strate what excellence can do and to demonstrate to 
the other school systems in the state to provide a 
training base for the training of teachers to work 
with gifted atid talented students throughout the state 
and to provide a kind of a lighthouse for hew tech- 
niques and hew procedures that can be used and picked 
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up by the rest of the schocjl system.. 

So it is not just an isolated prdgratri 
designed to help a small number of children, it is 
designed to have a major impact oh the entire school 
3VS tern in the State of North Carolina. . 

eommissioner HOLTON. First, I would like to 
apologize; I cams late from a plarPfrcxn another 
conference* 

^-^-?J5nd^ what I heard here immediately 
triggers a number of resonances. One learns from 
historically great minds and doers that they need 
many of the things that you have been talking about, 
fellowship, freedom, elbow room to do the things that 
J:hey want in a surrounding which tolerates it^ at 
leasts the kind of support from parents^ textbooks 
that are properly written, and all the rest. 

But what i think I had better ask about 

_ _ * ' '__ _ 

here , "instead of fbllcrwinf; ffly own personal interests, 

to {joint but that we are national. We are national. 

We do want to make recommendations that are useful 

at the local levels at the state level, but, alsoj 

at the federal level. And, from the inaterial I read 

and what I have heard^ it isn't quite clear to me 

arid, therefore, I Would like to.be erilighteried -- to 

.. . ' V 
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what degree the solutions that ybu see, each in your j 

own way, in face, -may involve a Federal pr.esence, as^ j 

■__ _ • ___ __ I ' ■ • i 

against a local or a state presence. i 

For exritaple, if I can readily think, the 

. _ _ " "1 

teacher training tnust be at a level that may be beyond^ 

the capabilities merely of tfe locality or the states ^ 
or subsidy of texts which they don't sell in the 
2C thousands or 50 thousands a year because they are 
no longer being taken seriously by most publishers, 
or money f or experinientation and research, which, has 
just been mentioned a/ few minutes ago, but I didn't 
see that in the literature; or Federal fellov^ships fbi 
the gifted or perhaps for their surroundings, to make 
it possible, perhaps , to handle the gifted , when they 
do turn up. 

There are a variety of ideaa . I don't 
just ask yc?u to do it off the top of your head. The 
record st-iyj open for a mbhth, I understand ^ so your 
specific recOTihehdatioris would be very helpful in . 

that area • - . 

Dr. GAiiLAGlffiR- I did try to provide that in _ 
my statement, Professor Holton, but i Mnk you came 

after I gave it. 

Let me review thetti for you, because i do 
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. believe that that is the important question here. i 

- ■■• I 

And that is, what can the Federal Gdve^Ehtrieht do? | 
And 1 think the answer is that it can be catalytic J 
in nature, and that catalytic provides small ambuhts 
of funds for very crucial kinds of things. 

Research and deve ibpment . That is clearly 
a Federal role. That is true in all fields of 
education, as well as health and other dimensions. 
The Federal Gove rhmeht has always taken the role of 
being the leader in research and developmerit activiticu 
the reason for that being that the states do not 
invest in that. They invest primarily in service 
kinds of activities at the state, and local level. 

A second is leadership training. Many 
states are resistant to doing advanced^ training of 

persons or pbs t-doctbral^Jcinds of work on the grbdndi^ 

- ■ <j • '.- . . . ' '.I 

that they ttiay^ in fact^ see greener fields somewhere 
else. They may get educated in North Carolina and go 
to California^ get educated in Cblbradb and gb tb 
Florida, and all that money was wasted that the state 
spent on that person, from the standpoint b£ the 
State LegisJ-ature . 

Si^ advanced graduate training money can 
come >:ram the Federal level, ' , . 
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Demonstratibn thohey. That can be given | 

. . ■ - . . I 

to the states, but it provides for states with those 
extra kinds of funds that they doti't have easily 
available within their own Department of Public 
Construction^ but can provide a kind of lighthouse or 
example of excellence that otherwise would hot be 
there • 

The particular area of diss etnihati oh, 
of actually providing some vehicles by which good 
practices get delivered from one place to another. 
One of the problems we have always had in education 
is, how do you deliver a great • program from Portland, 
Oregon^ to Tampa, Florida, or from tubbock, Texas, to 
Vermont, and we do have better Jchowlecige now^ on how 
that is done^ and that is kind of a technical 
assistance program that, in fact, could be provided 
and will hot lo^ done unless it 'is done from the 
Federal level because it cuts across communities, it 
cuts across states. 

I think supporting these kinds of things/ 
at a min:i:rnal financial level can provide a catalytic 
ei:f6i-t that can energize a lot ojE the resources at 
the local and the state levels, and un-^ss the Federa:. 
government does it, it Isn't going to- be done. 
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Dr: kINSBOURNE; I think Dr, iSallagher ' s 
r3rnark.s can be summarized in terms of a simple 
distinction. Fostering the devielopment of an 
individual, gifted child is the province of ^the state 
within which he or she lives. Developing informa- 
tion about how the htaman mind and human birain 
achieve sophistication of the type that can be 
generalized across the nation is a Federal responsi- 
bility. 

Chairman GARDNER. 1 should appreciate very 
much reconciiiatibh of two cf the testimonies here 
this mbrhirig, to the extent that you are disposed to 
do St5. 

Professor Gallagher has suggested that 
thete is a pressing need for both more support , an 
enhanced infrastructure, and a greater attehtibh to 
be paid on all levels of government in their 
appropriate spheres of responsibility to this prbbletn. 

Now, Professor Feldman has suggested that 
what we really need, not excluding the former, is a 
fecohceptualizatibh of the idea of who constitutes 
gifted intelligent young people, 

How are we , oh the one hand, to encourage 
a greater measure of support arid ^ bri the other hand^ 

^ 7B , ■ ■ 
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represent that we need, i»n fact, to rec brie eiatualize 

' . - •< 

the basis of the effort? 

Dr. FELIMAK. Very carefully. 

ehairman GARDNER. ^ Now, this Cbmmissibn is 
expected to offer sortie recommendations in this 
respect, and" I think we need to discover a means of 
effectively doing so in ways that do not assume that 
your testimonies are niutuaily exclusive, and i would 
appreciate your helping us with, that.. 

Dr: GALLAGHER. Well^ I would say that they 
are not mutually exclusive. i welcome the opportunity 
to try and demonstrate how. 

We must, in.fact,, get better tools; we 
must, in fact, get better methods; we must do better 
jobs at developing more ef f ec tive curricutum in this | 
area. That doesn't mean to say that we abandon 
.efforts we have already done. It means we must be 
about uhe business of trying to improve on those. 

And Dr. Feldrr,rir. is suggesting^ iri try view, 
some of th- vehicles by which you can, in fact, impro\e 
them. But in terms of one of the things that he said^ 
for example, that yod pick on the basis of sustained 
excellence instead of just IQ tests, or that you , 
include ihe leadership and creativity nndarts and 

■ i ■ - . . • 
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hunianiti^s as part of y bur-^defihitibn , in our. natibria I 

< ■■ 

survey, bf the prbgratris. We find that forty states, 

in fact, include those definitioxis in their definitibr 

of gifted child-^e^ in their states right now. They 

•3 

. _ " _ <3_ 

say that it is not only those who have academic 
ability and intellectual perf orniance , but thbse whb . 
are excellent in leadership arid cra'^.tivity and the 
arts and humanities - * 

Now, stating chat in the abstract arid the 
def iriitibri .is drie thing. Ope rationalizing it in the 
schools is quite some thing else again. Arid what; we 
don't have is the tbbls arid the procedures' and the 
methods by.^which we^can translate an bbjeetive into 
ah operational fact. Tb do that^ we rieed these kinds 
of catalytic funds that will allow us to build the 
instruments and develop the new curriculum that; has 
been suggested here^ and th^t is where the Federal 
Government comes in. 

Dr.^NZULLI.. May I comment ori t'nat very 
brief ly> because I am in agreement with my colleagues 
on a lot of this i but in some stnall amburit of dis- 
a^ireemerit iri other areas/ We don't need more measures 
We already have ways of fihithg but whb are bur best 
and most efficierit learriers arid who are our most 

■ ■ . f 
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creative y bu rigs,te ts • j 
I think that the recohceptualizatibh that j 
Dr. Feldman talks about is an accurate portrayal, but | 
-What rWe need^ to do is^tD-dev.eipp, progfamrni ng models^ 
that allow youngsters to ha Ve ah bppbrtuhity to 
perfbrtn. I think tliat the great failure of the giftec 
child mDvement in this nation has been out treating 
giffcedhess like a physical characteris ti': or a 
disease^ like red hair or blue eyes or a dark 
complexion, and we feve gone about it in this fashibn. 

If I can tneasure you as one measures a 
physical gram or degree or characteristic, then I 
^^i 11 serve you. Arid I think what we need to do is f ") 
give agviirii we can easily, — there is hct/^teacher 
that has taught for more than a month a group of 

children that doesn't know who are his or her most 

_ \ '_ _ . " " " ~ ~ 

able youngsters and, with the existing kinds of tests 

that we have in intelligence^ aptitude, achievement, 

creativity, ahd things like that, we can pick but 

those youhgstfsrs whb seem tb have the greatest 

potential for higher levcils of performance. But, 

beyond that initial, first level kind of screen^ I 

think that, after that ^ we must look at their 

performance. By their deeds, ye shall know them, \>y 
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the kinds of things that they do. I see another 
effort into the Seasurement and instrument area as 
simply cbtning up with another prc-selection criteria. j 
We need to give people an opportunity to perform and 
make deterrai rat ions based oh that. 

Dz. FEI-»IAN. If your purpose^ Mr. Gardner^ 
;was to raise a tittle controversy, I guess you have 
probably succeeded. I do disagree with iny colleague ^ 
Joe Renzu lli , ^ about this parj:icular„i.saue ^^^^ in 
fact, 1 think £t is more of a semantic than a 
substantive disagireetnent . 

What we think about when we are thinking I 
;^.bout measure T.erit is what we already know and^ based 
upon 57hat we already know, i would actually probably 
agree with what he say?, . 

But what I think is imaginable is a 
cohceJ>tibh of measuretheht , if you will, or assessment 
which is so linked and so tisuch part of the curriculum 
and program effort that, in fact, to ah outside 
bbser's^er, one would hot be able to distinguish one 
from the other. 

The purpose, really , would be to widen 
the horizons of thdsi who are watching the children, 
and I think, v^ith alt due respect to the good work 
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that Jbe arid his colleagues have d brie 3 an exparisibri | 
of what, is in the minds' of those who are looking will j 

lead to a detection of more kinds of things out there,] 

■ ' / 



arid it is really towards that kind of end that I 



^think the effort is aimed. 

. Dr. GALLAGHER. Could I just ri/ake brie final 
comment on that. I have to disagree on one small 
point with Jbe Rehzulli, and that is that the teachers 
.know whb the bright students are in their class. And 
the evidence is very clear on this, and that is, yes, 
most of them, they do kribw, particularly if they 
perform. The problem is if you have a great deal of 
talent and you don't perform; then, dc^ \\\ey knew? 
And- the answer is, "No, they don't." 

And so, there is ah additional research. 



problem here abbut y_burigsters whb seeth.tb have 
abilities that are ^^ent or that they have not had 
the opportunity to develop. 

Now^ when one talks about instrumentation ^ 
you don't have to talk about a paper and pencil test 
that you have tb write br fill but. Ybu can talk 
about a teaching situation, a vestibule type of 
situatiori in wh: ^ try out the yburigsters under- 

various circum: . That is an instrument, too. 
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And. SO, what you have to do is broaden 
your conceptualization of what you mean by "ins trutrieriti'*. 
3 But, of course, the bppor:tuhity to do it is one of 

^ the better ways of trying to judge, but we have lots 

of inner city kids. The best way of judging a clarinet 
6 player is to say, '*Pick up a clarinet and play some- 

^ thing," but that works only if you have been ^^laying in t 

S clarinet for awhile i If you have never had the chance 

to play a clarinet, then that doesn't work Very well. 



lb And so, you h^ve got to develop the kind 

11 



of bppbrtuhities for youngsters that really haven't 

12 ^ had a shot at developing their abilities, as well as 

13 picking up those youngster^ that, through a^ combination 

14 of good opportunity and family background, have, in 

15 fact, found it. 

16 Dr. RENZULLI. Mr. Chairman, ttiay I say a few 

17 words in defense of Joe Renzulli. i came here today 

18 ' with the specific objective of hot to sell any 

19 • particular approach or programming model and, as 56th 
2b Dave and Jim know, we, in fact, use ah instrumehi: 

21 which is hot a structured instrument in this level of 

22 identification. We call it an Action IhforitiatiOui 

23 Message wherein it basicallj- is a reflection of the 

of • 

24 observations/youngsters, in a particular performance 
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situation. 

But, as long as it- cannot avoid my own 
work^ let tne just spend a tnottient or two to say that, 
in ah overall, comprehensive ^ systematic programming 
mddel^ you naturally provide these opportunities for 

youngsters to engage in different levels of activicy 

/ 1 ^ 

that then become the insights into which youngsters 
more 

might go on rr> /advanced kinds of enrichment, 

in the programming model which I have 
developed, entitled the Enrichrheht Triad Model, 
again; i did not come here today to sell a particular 
approach we have purposefully Built in two types 
of enrichment, one of which is designed to expose 
youngsters to a wider variety of experiences that 
they drdinariiy would not become involved in or 
exposed to in the regular school curriculum^ which 1- 
thirik all of us can agree is a very limiting kind of 
experience. 

The second ^pe of general enrichment 
that we provide to a wider band of youngsters 
again. Types i and il are general levels of intro- 
ductory enrichment is designed to give ybungstcars 
experience in creative thinking skj.lls, in critical 
thinking sl^ills, in research skills; and things that 
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are related tb broader use c ndwlecge ^ ire fere nee 
tnaterial, visual, oral, and written communication 
activities- is from these, let us call them ^ 

try outs i that we start to see certain kinds of highly- 
intensive interests and abilities emerging and it is 
through this process that we advaiiLe youngsters to 
our highest level of enrichment, what we call 
individual and small group investigations bi real 
pr ob lems . 



And that is a very brief overview of 
a nibdel T prdtvided you some information about : t\ the 
packet. 

x>r- K-NSBOURNE. It is clearly pbssLble tb 
cbnceive of far mare appropriar.e measures of talent 
than we have at the raCTnent. I would agree that more 
of the same is'bf nb use. We have Tots of instruments 

I wobid like to stat^ something very 
briefly .^ith respect 1:b the level 3f the brain, l^hat 
is involved In solving a problem? Obviously^ you 

cannot give the obvious solution because ^ if the 

_ — _ _ 

obvious sblutibn ^^ere cbrrect. it would nDt be a 

problem* Therefore ^ it might 5e th^ one next bbvibu^^ 

or the bhe a bit less bl)vibu§ than tb^t^ or the one 

even rather improbable • But, if you^re a genius, ybc 
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triay give a sblucibri which is, in fact, itripbssiblt , .but 
happens to be correct. 

How can the human brain do that? -The ! 

i 

necessary ccnditibn for rnafcing an itnprbbable response 
is to be abie to inhibit 'tna king the probable one. 
That is the mental work. It is hot doing the thing 
that is wrong that permits you effortlessly to do 
what -is right. 

Now^ irhibition is the fabric of mental 
life. it pbapes mental life. it is the ability to 
restrain the bver-learhed respbhse , the biblbglcally 
pre-prDgratnmed response ^ which is usually rights but 
this time hot; preserve it for usual usr? , but do hot 
use it this time. 

Now, It the level of the brain, thare are 
inhibitory processes which make that pbssible. When 
I was speaking about i.»jmbers of neurons anc synapses, 
it is enough to say that we couldn't potentially 
measure the l3vel of the brain ^ how this is done. 
This is hot a sufficient data base. 

Nuw , at some point, ideal3.y, one woulU be 
able to list'i^n in to the inhibitory processes as they 
occur. Obviously, we ca».hof' db chis tbday, buty~rof 
instance i one can envis?ige how^ with methods now 
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developed of radioactive cracking of tnetabbljc ! 

■ i 

processes in the hrain. /ne could look, f or exariip le ^ | 

• i 

at activation of certjiin parts of the brain in j 
response to a certain cognitive-challenge , to see-hdv: 
intense it i': and how focal it is ^ ho^^7 selecc^ve it 
is to the right part of the birain; and that gets utv 
closer to the kind bJE measure that we might develop 
with future research, with lots of future research, 
federaliy-ftmded , ultimately to get a better look at 
this. 

So I think that this c omplinients and does 
not disagree with anything that has been said. 

Cdmmissibner FiAKER- Thank you; Our panelists 
are leading us right to the frontier that we would 
h^'ve dreamed and hoped would happen^ bec3use we 
believe that they are saying, as Dr. Kinsbourne has 
jt:st pointed out so excitingly, that there may be 

wavs of ascertaining talent which axe less environ- 

_• _____ ■ ' " " " 

mantaily dependent, v?hich are less caught in the 

present machinery. Lhan anything yet seeu. 

We would be anxiocs to bear any further 

commented that Professor Feldman might ^ve in respecc 

to whether he thinks the revb3vinn door niodel of 

Dr. Renzulli on the one hand an* ne question of wha|^ 
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are the intrinsic resources o£ the mind oh the other \ 

* ■ - . _ I 

can be brought into cobperatidh in these new critf^ria i 

that he is thinking about. How hear is one to doing : ■ 

something about this? 

Dr. FELttlAN. Ecvolving door criteria and the 

. - - - # 
c a pa c i 1 1 e s- ^b^tfae :&rain ? It is a ]J^y:le much I 

think, for me to cdmrrient on. 

This is not really a direct response to 
your question, Hr. Baker, but T think that there is 
a high level of agreement across the four people v>iO 
l\ave cctne here today, who probably disagree bh most 
thirds- most of the time under ota^t coi^aitions, ttet 
•w^ "are'^^lfbabiy ciose to doing some 'worthwhile ttiings j 
and a long way away from doing everything that we j 
would like tb do. 

r thifik th^t it is cKa^ 
' thread is to broaden, tb diversify ^ to look for more, 
variety in the formr that giftedhftss takes, oh the 
one hand, and the \7ariety nnd forms of respdnse that 
society and education mai^, and J think thf**" xs the 
main point that Joe Rihzu'.li makets, dr the other. 

^rogrammatically ^ t-here is no vquestibu 
that his woric is the most advanced the \ '^e ha/e. dn a 
large scale basifc and sf:^, its very nature^ ii: 
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becbmes a focal point. 1 think we shontd ehcDurage 
many such efforts; : --^-^ 

Cbnimis^ioher HOLTON. Le^t tne ask you to reject 
tny question, if it is either fcbb focrXish or r.bb | 
difficult; but there is this persistent myth that a 
~lrtl:le social Darwinism, or perhaps a lot of it, is 
very good tor the gifted, becauoe that will be the 
filter through which real talent will assert itself. 
And, it is a real question;, in ior-kihg b?»ck oh the 
historic evidence', whether bhe can discern a yes or 
hb tb this sort of question, One lookl at the 
Keppler?5, who somehow persisted , despite supe*:butnan 
obstacle- and^ as Keppler put it in bJ.s own horoscope 

orefer by my nature to Ibbk f or stbhos rather than 
bread,*' 

f^^.^n one looks at the Hucigar^^^ 
made such a cbhtributlbh tb the scithces, T*^hb all 
were rejedt^ in their own country and caine thrpugh 
because tSey found ear?.h bther and a su^^^ject itv wbicU 
rhey could assert their i ndi vidua Li ty , one v^onders 
whati in a more pampered 2arr6undj:hg, f:hey mif^h'^ h^ve 
been like. 

But /all ttat cannot quite rigut oecause 
we only s^n r:b*^ 3acce«5ses, and hot the failures and, 
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as a physicist, I like to have ratios, rather than 
abso'lute measures. 

Can you give tne sonie kind of a hint to 
what degree adversity really is helpful or, on the 
whole ^ more harmful to the yield of^the gifted to 
society? . ^ 

Dr. KINSBOURNE. It has been said, I forget by 
whom, that ':here is a reason why the French have so 
many good novelists and poets, whereas the Eng'i.sh 
have rather fewer great novelists and poets. The 

^ason is .that being a hcveils^ '>bet is 

_ _ — _ . _ . _ _ _ _*j _ 

respected in France, and not .w* in -England. 

So, to make it thrbtagh iu Englatao:, id is like sword 

sti?el tempered in fire. That is an expression of th^ 

v^yth to i^hich you allude, which may ox may not be 

correct. 

PfesuTtiablys rigor is esfientlai to 
sharpen a good into a great aeebrapllshment; but the 
rigb;: should be at that point. In other ^rds , if 
you don't let them even be g^bd, you are going to 
have those great and glbrious Miltrhs who never were 
born and we don t know that they ever existed. 

But the ;igbr should occur at the level 
of being good alreauy, and that should be not 
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satisfactory, j. st t: he good. 

Novv^; i.nr Si vxne thing more specific , Dir. 

Feldman. 

Lr. FELmAN. Just two comments, One is that 
it may well bR true that ad\7ersity does, in some 
instances, le^d tt> excellence or outstanding achieve- 
ment, but i guess that I don't think anyone would - 
disagree with the bbser\7atibh ti nt the world is 
sufficiently treacherous and it is likely that there 
woU?r' be sufficient adversity'^ in spite of if hot 
because of anything we might choose to do. So y I 
don't think that ^is r-^i^^lly cur business. 1 think 
that that part of it will probably take care of 
itself. 

Our job is to try to provide positive 
conditions under which talent can be developed and 
expressied. 

The s'cbhd point, and this Cviries from 

the work with prodigies , is that the conditions that 

__ _ _ _ - - 

ent^r into the developmert of extra brdihary achieve- 

meni" are so complex arid so riutnerous that, to single 

out: any one of them, including this qn'2 whrch, 1 

would intuitively agree, is probably; ithj) or tan t fails 

to consider the variety of influences. 

\ ■ . , _ 
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.Furtherrriore ^ as in all of nature ^ the ; 
variety is., so great, where just the thing for a : 
certain person at a certain critical point in his or | 
her career may bfe tnat kind of adverse situation, at ' 
the wrong time, in the wrong place, under the wrong 

conditions, it could be a disaster. And I guess ^ 

______ ^ _ . __ 

a gai n,,. ,I__think there is wide agreemen t that th ose are 

things Wi^ should know more ahoul. 

Dr. GALLAGHER. Let me just say that there 

has been what has been called a cahhbnball theory, 

ria'triely^ once the sperin and the egg meet^ that there 

is no^^hing that ahyb:>dy car do to stop the development 

and emergence of the talent. I *ion*t think the 

e>7idehce is in favor of that particular position. 

iherS* vxe a lot of people^ eveii in the 
worst plague that one can assign, there are peSple ^hc 
come through it arid who emerge unsc£:thed, althriigh 
that is not a good argument for plagues. 

But what we feali.y w-int to do is to create 
that ki rid oh ari erivi rdrimerif: . " / 

^nd, even in a ref rrsGlve societ^ one 
cnn stilT': get the e exnbi na f 1 on oJi foTtcjs that Dr. ^ 
kiiit?b'ourne and Dr. FeldiTian h?-.rc talked about that | 
can br.n' nr fortn 3/ ^ividuals whs chi^ still bpnerit : \.'v 
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their own individual circutnstance , arid that probably ; 
is what has happened in those circuTnstr::.: es you 
describe. 

i 

Commissioner HOLTON. Just to be on the 1 
record, I war ■ : hoping for. a plague, but I was 
hopirig for a a as to how much it might be worth 
to find immunisation and , evidently^ you agree that 
it wbuid be ail to the gbbd to f^ve as much irranuniza- 
tion as possible. ' . 

eofnmisjsipner BAKER Thank you, sir, and thanfci 
to the pariei for the admirable discussion which we 
'Appreciate very knonly. 

VJe shall how adjourn £br a brealc. 
(Short recess . ) 

■• 5- ' . ■ ' 

ecminissi'.oner BA^vER. Let's resume this ;5<?5siDr. 
which has led scr '^ar(ef ull'*' into the areci which the 

academician wishes us to understand arid thus, 

- - ■ _■ ___ 1__ 

following the pattern so well set eaxv^ier, we move 
riow to the sectibri on Education Prograi:tming for the 
Oifted, vrhlcb involves faci'-'^ to what can be ddriiTf 
from the pririciples which w^:jce discussed earlier. We 
begin this section with a report from brie cf the most 
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productive and effective studies and spons arshi ;jr, b£ 
the progress of the academicaHy taierrL:..r ,our.^. . Dr. 
William Durden is Director of the Center for the 
Advancetnent of Academically Talented Youth at the 
JohnsHopkins University i 

We must remind ourselves again that we 
don't want to Tose words and that jntherefore^nEhey" ~ 
must be ^^(=^livered very, very explicitly into these 
Thicr ^phones . 

Dt:. WiLtiM DURBEK, No discussioa bf programs 
for gifted arid talented should proceed without an 
opportunity to hear from those students who have 
benefited from such iriitiatives. Their comments, 
rir^girig with ':he honesty of edur.atibhal discovery and 
Tnatufatibh give a special clarity and focus to our 
deliberations . 

in xny awn pibf^iissibn, I frequently have 
the bppbrtupity to receive directly from studi^nts 
their thoughtrs , reflections, and aspirations about 
orbgrams designed to c^^tj^eiop exceptional talent. 
Permit me tJ Sihare with you pnat hw alxaady i -en 
shared with me;' - j 

Frbrr a IS-yvar-^bld girl who pa: t:icit>:?ted | 
in the 1982 Joh : •:ip;Lcins Summer Res-^'-den 1 Proi^raiT 

. _ _ . .'_ . . ' 
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I 

in Carlisle 3 Pennsylvania where approximately 706 ' 
highly -talented junior high schoal students frcwii 30 ; 
states, the District of Cbiumbia^ Australia, and 
Puerto Rico came together to pursue a rigour ous 
academic and extra-curricular program: 

I've grown here. Here, in this place I 

have grc5wn bigger a-sd better and brighter. 

Whereas before I s;>.ne times felt lost and 

befuddled^, now I al calmer and more familiar. 

Whereas before I felt out of place, now I 

feel at home. Fere I, have seen myself in a 

■ ■ ■ . 

different, brighter light. ' Here I have 
realir^ed many new things; seen possibilities 
unfold and the reaxization of dreams. And ndw^ 
it's part of me. Ah urishakeable new part wf 
me, arid I'm glad to say that hot even leaving 
c?id shake it. 

One night not so" long ago, I was at Math 
Study Hall with some friends. ^Suddenly I 
found that I was hot surrburided by grownups; 
that tny math teacher had sBpped 4 pa 
was goi^^g to be a college senior at 17; *"hat 
her friend had gbrie to college at 12 and how 
at i6 was ddirg graduate work at Gal Tech; 
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that Rbdriey , thy triath was 16. and Sarah | 

and Sandra were both 15 , V7hen 1 had thought j 

aii of these people were in their early 20sl | 

And for a long time I would just look at one ! 

of thetn and say, "Oh, my God, they're real 

-j fii 

people 

. X. jldri't understand later why I kept 
repeating that phrase, so I went and talked it 
but with myself outside. It seems 1 felt that 
grown-ups were somehow a different kind of 
people they had their own thoughts and 
feelings . . . they were older a.id more distant 
Now, my thoughts had been turned completely 
upside downl the people i thought grown-up 
were only a few years older tl-^n myself. 

Fbt a long time I puzzled this out and 
finally came to this eonclus'Jon that age 
is relative it's wl ke of it, no 

more, no les^.; it reali: ' matter. And 
discovering these people's ages didn r make 
-them s ome bne^ e Ise r or -less of the pers_on .:;m ^ 
i had known. 

! 

And the incredible thing was Jthat , when i 
came back in from outside to try and explain 
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what I had learned, I was understob.d, anc; i 
rDunc that all these peDple, my teachers anc 
niy c lassrr.a t(BS^ had gone through similar 
rea li^a ti 5ns tha t iu^ a ope nec new d dots . 

Ifneh we were wallcing back to Loe dorms 
and I was further explaining what I felt about 
age, ehi-Bin asked, "How old are you?'' ''I 'tn 
tne," I answered'. ''I've never been able to pin 
myself down to an age. I'm me > I'm growing, 
I'm learning. I want to l^arnl" "There's a 
tinie for that " Chi -Bin replied "it's called;; 
adolescence!" , . — - 

And from a' young^tudent in an Atlanta 
Public High School for the Perfbrmi rig Arts 
recently cited by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund for excellence in art edpcation: 

In this school you're actiVe inevery- 
thing. The teachers want something out of you. 
Mr. Densmbre (the principal), I think he's a 
good teacher, but' he gets on some students all 
the time . Still^ I like him. i like tfiat 
kind of discipiirie. H^helps us get it 
straight. I never had a teacher like that 
before. He worljcs us to death. This^sfchobl is 
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very different from the regular high school 
... I'm really a jazz musician; I like to 
think of myself as a professional now. If I 
had riot beeri here, I would have been totally 
jazz. They forced me to the classical. 1 
like that now. It feels good. 

I want to be the best. This school is 
giving me the edge. Jazz arid classical . . . 
two different languages ^ two different inter- 
pretations. 1 need to know them both. Mr. 
Derismore is helping me . . . And you know> I*ve 
also learned from Mr. Dehsmore how to treat 
people, how to act. Playirig is jiist riot 
eriought to make it. You have to learn how to 
talk V7ith everyone. There are techniques to 
learri here, too. You got to do more than 
what - is expected of you. took at Mr. Dehstnore. 
This school is more than any brie expects . . . 
You have to get sophistication, to learn how 
to deal with people to get what you want. 
You know, Hr. Derismore, he knows how to deal 
with people. I respect him ibi that. I know 
he stays bu^y. Every miriute his phone is 
ringing. Man, he's movin*. i*m proud to be 
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here. You Ichow^ here therie is something 
demanded of us, the whbie faculty^ Mr» Dehsmbre 
the other kids, they ail believe we are going 
to succeed or, at leasts ccwne close; We are 
different. Yeah, I'xn damn proud to be here, 
ftnd finally, frcm a i2 year old student 
reacting to a Saturday program especially designed 
for the academically gifted, we hear. 

After a quick breakfast last Saturday, 1 
took off with my mother in the family's station 
wagon and learned more in two hours than I had 
* all week at schools Never was a learning 
experience so rewarding, yet so intense. 

These comments, though few in number, are 
representative of the reactions students have to 
participation in substantive programs, public, private, 
in-school and dut-of-schobl, for the gifted and 
talented. And >^en we listen closely to what students 
are saying, a natural agenda is given to bur delibei'a- 
tions. The students appreciate their education becaus<i 
of several key factors: 

High stahSards are dOTtanded of them. 
Their thought is being disciplined. They are finally 
"getting it straight" according to one young student. 
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It is perhaps significant to consider the 
words of f. S. Eliot here in the essay. Tiraditiefi .aad 
Individual Talent . '"Tradition is a matter of much 
wider significance, it cannot be inherited, arid, if 
you want it, you must obtain it by great labor. 

And yet, this discipline and hard work is 
ccnSfoftably associated fdir th§se students with 
hutnor and good will. Broken is the stereotype 
tffet the mind and 'its reguiatidri is a lifeless 
passidriatel^ess activity • They are surrounded 
by mentors who 5e3^ieve in them and without 
arrogarice give them the confidence needed for 
success and self -discovery 

For the mentbrs, the c(*irnuriicatidri of 
their subjects is a passion^ an absolutely consuming 
passion. They usually are blissfully exhausted. 
They often are outrageous . 

In another cbntext, Frsnklin Thomas, 
President of the: Ford Foundation, provides a more 
persbrial description of the above two points. 
Speaking of his own upSringirig in Bedford-Stuyvesarit , 
he says : 

grew up in a family that just assumed 
that one, you were sitiatt and capable; two. 
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that you were going to work Sard aridi three, j 

the combination of these two meant that anythinj 

. . i 
was possible. " . I 

A third comment. The "lock-step" of the 
kindergarten -co liege program is not applied to these 
students as they proceed according to their ciwn 
aptitudes and rate of learning. Ccraationsense would 
tell us -.- and we are very proud, of course, of conmibr 
sense in our American society; but conmonsense 'would 
tell us that one of the few generalizations in 
educatibn that is universally agreed upon is that 
people learn at different rates and possess differing 
attitudes. It seems strange, theh^ that education 
systems supposedly dedicated to providing the best 
education for all students are so structured that 
they block those differences. > 

There is often reference to Atnericah 
tradition in education, the tradition of the "lock- 
step". And, of course, as we know from a little 
research, American tradition in education is anything 
but the "lock-step". It is proceeding according to 
your own aptitudes and rate. 

And, finally, there is a sense here^ 
conveyed by the students, that there is a limitation 
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to the abilities and the perf ectabi lity of schools 
as institutions in providing for bur students to 
include the gifted students. Now, this could be 
quite a provocative idea. 

But it is a fuhdathehtal idea which I 
think, arid I believe these students would also testify, 
must be considered. 

The school cannot do it all. That does 
not diminish its role whatsoever. There are outside 
organizations, there are universities, there is a 
compelling need^ again, in this case, to break the 
"lock-step" arid to break the iast itutiehal myopia* 

There is, of course ^ research which points 
to the need for more expanded elements in education. 
Persoriai witriess is perhaps the most compelling. This 
student, for example ^ decided at a very early age 
that Greek, that Hroier, should riot be read at 8:00 
o'clock in the mbrriirig. She went to her mother and, 
with a little urging, she was situated at home to 
read Homer. She had ah i ride pe ride rit examination. She 
could indulge in her activities of havirig coffee, at 
an early age, at hotSes arid having group study and ^ 
of course, through tliis program, was not iri any way 
diminished iri her intellectual growths 
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What these gifted and talented students 
are elbquehtly teiling us about the virtues of their 
education must not remain applicable to them alone. 
To permit this to happen would be scandalous. High 
standards for each individual, significant and 
inspiring mentors, and the ability of each student to 
proceed according to his or her own aptitude and heed 
represent critical factors in any child's education, 
in disctassing today means for achieving excellence 
inherent in selected programs for the gifted and 
talented child, we must rerheftiber that we are also 
corranenting upon the means to realize the aspirations 
of all our nation's youth. There is without doubt 
an o\7errtdihg urgency to our deliberations. Thank 
you. (Applause.) 

Commissioner BAI^R. . Thank you. Dr. Durden. 

We how have this substantive base to 
proceed with further reports about hov7 the education 
plans go for this population. 

And it is a pri\7iiege to introduce 
Professor Gohnie Steele, the Chairperson of the 
Department of Home arid Family Life and Professor of 
Child Development at the College of Home Ecdricstiics, 
Texas Tech University. . 
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professor epNNIE SlEEtS; Thank you. Up xintii 
now, you might think that young children were non- 
existent^ and that clues to the idaitif icat ion of ' . 
young childreh as gifted did hot occur. That doesn't 
mean to say that those of us in the Department of 
Heine and Family tife at Texas Tecfi think that the 
efforts that have been made at JbUhs Hopkins are hot 
ones «^ich we want our children to achieve, as, a matt s 
of fact^ i will tell you at the close of my remarks, 
about an eight year old whose father has already called 
to see what were the possibilities for his entry. 

Well^ what I wanted to ask ybU about is> 
what do you see in the young child that would 
ihdicate to ybii that the results that are boihg shown 
at Johns Hopkins can occur? For example^ what about 
the child who surprised his parents by showing ability 
to read substaht ially before the age of three? What 
about the two year old who can find her way from hoine 
to gf cxrery stbre> which is two blocks away^ and 
back again? And what about the four year bid whb 
can e^iain to you the life cycle and the growing 
cycle bf shbrt-fiber cbttbh? i life in Lubbbcfc> 
Texas. 

i am describing real children that act 
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in ways that are clues, if bhe is an astute observer 

- ! 

or child behavior.. ' • 

We are asking three questions at Texas 
Tech University in our Shild Developtneht Research 
Center. We are saying^ firsts why encourage at all 
recognition of these young children as ha\7ing talent? 

But, let's suppose I can justify that 
and suggest that it is warranted to look at children 
as having very specific talent; can we identify that 
young child so that we know that^ later on^ those 
efforts will not be lost, the statements that were 
made by our first panel, looking at the question of 
why do we spend dollars at the state and local level 
and then find out later that it has been of ho \7alue 
in that are£? 

And, finally, does a pre-sehool program 
aid in the dev^lbprneht of a pre-school child's 
prec ocity ? 

The Texas Tech program is based upon on 
one fundamental premise, and that is that parents 
nurture the first indications of gif tedhess . And 
unless they let us know at dther lieveis^ that child may 
not be one of those that we specify as gifted because 
we won't observe , later on, their precocity. 
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One of the things that I discuas quite 

_ _ I 

often is the rneed for our having a research program | 

there. You know. Home and Family Life is traditional]! 

just ridrrTial development. .So^ if we talk about 

development that is but here in the Bell Curve, 

looking at the top- brie or two or fifteen or twenty 

per cent, whatever you look at, the question is, 

shouldn't we organize ourselves just for normal 

development. 

But I feel very strongly that the 
reaction that we have made to parerits who called ^ 
desperate i has meant something to the lives , not only 
of those c^hiHrerij but in our public schools , who* 
begari as our parent-affiliates and went to our public 

0 

schools to say, "We must have programs beyond the 
present level of th^ Research Center and our kinder- 
garten through twelve children," and it has happened, 
i think what happens to young children who are gifted 
and their teachers attend to them, happens to bthef^ 
children who are in the vicinity of their program. 

The telephone calls that I mentioned from 
parents are hot those that are prideful. There is a 
certain amount of pride in sayings '"My child can do , 
this, can go to the grocery store, or is reading % 
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before three," but that is hot usuall}'- the clue to | 
the giftedness of that young child. In fact^ if b 
parent is boastful or brags about it, i question 
whether or hot they really understand what a gifted 
child^ in my view^ is. 

I want to share with you for just a 
Thbmeht my own experience ^ because I think it will^ 
tell you why I am in the research and study of gifted 
children. 

I had my child in factj, I lived in 
Woburn, Massachusetts, and it is great to get back 
to the area at this time. 

My child was two and a half, and she was 
dryihjg dishes at the sink, arid she said, "Oh^ Mdnij I 
want to show you something." She brought me a 
Reader *s Digest and said, "Look at what it says on the 
front of the Reader's Digest." 

And i said , "Sherry.:, did you dad read you 
that?" ^ 

"Oh, no. Mom; that is what it says." 

And I became afraid, arid I had every 
reason to do so. - 

tater, i lived in a state in the Midwest 
where, at kindergarten ^ my child went to the area ^ 
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excited by the first day at school; The teacher said j 
to the younger childrah gathered around the table for j 

J o ! 

reading, "What book shall we read? j 
- And Sherry quickly said, "Well, let's read 
the one \hat says 'The Fish That Got Away'." 

_ Jk* ._ 

And the teacher said, V'Oh, Sherry, you 
have that book at home. How wonderful.'^ 

And she said^ "No; that is what it says." 

The teacher said, "0h, I see, Sherry. 
Why don't you read it to us?" ^' 

And she did. 

And I got a call, an hour and a half 
after iny daughter had matriculated in Sndergarten 
to say, "Mrs. Steele, you heed to come to pick up 
Sherry. I will not have her in my class." 

We need to think in terms, when dealing 
with our gifted children, of what their needis are. 
So^ on the first day of school, ray child was already 
thrown but . 

Parents are asking very strongly, "What 
will happen when my child enters school to prevent 
encounters of this kind? Will the school be able to 
handle this reading on the fourth-grade; level, dealthg 
with alternative answers . to questions, being insatiabl] 
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curious?** Atl'd then, on the other hand, the parents 
ask, *'What if i don't cbhtihue to provide my child 
with this, help? Will my child become a dropout," as 
Phil Donahue so poignantly interviewed gifted parents 
whose children cbimnitted suicide in their teens. 

These are not questions that are being 
asked by Junior High or Senior High parents. These 
are questions being asked by parents of two-year-olds 
and three -year-olds . 

Jacob Setzels of the University of Chicag 
made the comment^ '"The things that happen to a kid 
after he learns a language, say between three arid six 
are much more important than what may happen to him 
in any other three years of his life^" 

Arid Paul Torrarice, looking at creativity 
among Japanese children he tested, said, had been 
almost totally unprepared f or what I saw iri the 15 
pre -schools that I visited in Japan. The physical 
skills, musical performance, art products^ dramatic 
ehaetmehts, arid skills, of group cooperation were 
beyond anything I had seen before and beyond what I' 
thought V7as develbpmehtally possible." 

l^at happens in these pre-schopl years 
demands our focus. Can children coritihue withiri the 
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public schools the ld.nds of behavior that they are 
ready and do exemplify in the early years? 

A number of studies have shown, and it 
has been reported to the Gbmmtssioh, ttiat gifted 
children^ on the average^ do not succeed within the 
present academic system on their own. They have to 
have help, and they deserve it. 

Now, what kind of help can we give these 
pre-school parents? 

First and foremost of all^ the influence 
of the family and the home environment is, without a 
doubt, the single most irripbrtarit quality in the 
young child's lif e and Dr. Durden alluded to that 
as well, even for his precocious late adolescent 
students. Therefore^ the parent's education early. 
I said to Pete Gerber that i thought probably hot 

until you begin precdriceptidn and^ if not then^ in 

__■ _ _/ " _ 

utero^ and he said that he thought that was a bit far 

out, and 1 almost promised hot to mehtidri it ^ but I 

thought i would. 

Special problems atteihptihg to deal with 

the young child arid ideritify that young child, at 

Texas Tech, but, also, at the University of Washington 

in Seattle, the late Halbert Robirisdri, Weridy Rdedell, 
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and Nancy Jackson, are attempting to develop special 
identification measures. 

The Roeper School in Bibomfield Hills, 
the Retrie\7ai and Acceleration School under Dr, Merle 
Karnes at the University of Illinois, the Astor 
Program in New York, and others, are attempting to 
identify very early what happens. 

Now, what are we using to identify these 
youngsters? We are using IQ scores. We are also 
using observation skills by parents the keeping of an 
inventory. By the way, baby books. Dri Betty Wagner, 
who is in infant deveibpment at Texas Tech, and I did 
a study on thirty families in the iMbbock corSuhity, 
ten Anglo, ten Black and Ghicahb, and we f ound that 
the best predictor of parent excelfencei including 
environment in the home , was the baby book. 

Anecdotal records by nursery teachers 
being able to tell what is happening that is unusual 
in the child's behavior. 

Yesterday, just before I left, i 
substituted in a class , 6ourfe6hip and Marriage. 
Somebody asked whether I was On time , and I said, "No, 
late." 

And we had a child in frorit of the class 
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and we demonstrated i by questton and ariswigr from the 
child's point :of view^ and of course the child from 
the gifted program answered ve^ unusual answers. And 
some of the students said, "That isn't what I expected 
that child to say." 

And I said, "Yes, I know." 

Humorous events ^ parents remembering 
things where they indicate that what happened was odd 
or, as they tell about it, "iEunhy". 

Checklist methods — what do we usually 
expect of the child and what is the child doing. 
Developmental milestones are noted according to age 
levels to determine where tfie responses and behaviors 
are being deiiidnstrated. 

There are six measures that are used to 
bring children finally into bur program. Three are 
measures of the child the Stanfbrd-Binet , the 
KRISP, the Kansas Ref lection-Bhpulsivity Scale for 
pre-schobiers , and the pre-school Embedded Figures 
Test^ because we think this tells something more about 
the child's mental structure than just the Stanford- 
Binet. 

Two parent measures, bhe froth Charlotte 
Malbhe, whb worked with young children at the Rhodes 
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School aiid^ before that^ at La Jblla; a behavioral 
identifying characteristics, and a checklist from 
Laurie McCahh at Arizona State, and, finally, a 
rating behavior that Dr. Joseph Rehzulli very 
generously allowed us to adapt for working with 
parents from two to five. 

The results of bur briiigihg these children 
into bur program, I just wanted to mention to you, 
come ill looking at the parent who called to find 
out, can his child get into Johns Hopkins later? 
When we first brought him into the program, his 
IQ was — and i will say "only*" for it is really 
hbt gifted — 128. He was reading from a fourth 
grade level book when i examined him and ^ at the 
present time he has been, through our public school 
system and strenuous effort on the part of his 
parents, matriculated* this fall, in the fifth grade 

He is now working at the science level at 
12.6 and his lowest scbr is at 7.4 in language. He 
is esight years old and no, you are right; the IQ 
did riot register this extreme skill. His social 
abilities were very poor when he first dame to bur 
program, rright now, the fifth graders accept him as 
brie of them, ffc is a, good performer . When i talked 
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School and, before that^ at La Jblla; a behavioral 
identifying characteristics, and a checklist from 
Laurie McCahh at Arizona State, and, finally, a 
rating behavior that Dir. Joseph Rehzulli very 
generously allowed us to adapt for working with 
parents from two to five. 

The results ot bur bringing these children 
into our program, I just wanted to mention to you, 
come in looking at the parent who called to find 
out, can his child get into JoHris Hopkins later? 
When we first brought him into the program, his 
IQ was — and i will say "oiily, " f or it is really 
hot gifted — 128. He was reading from a fourth 
grade level book when i examined him ahd^ at the 
present time he has been, through our public school 
system and strenuous effort on the part of his 
parents, matriculated^ this fall^ in the fifth grade 

He is now working at the science level at 
12.6 and his lowest scbr is at 7.4 in language. He 
is €5ight years old and no, you are right; the iQ 
did hot register this extreme skill. His social 
abilities were very poor when he first banie to our 

program, rright now, the fifth graders accept him as 

— - ■ - I 

one of them, ffc is a good performer. When I talked 
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icv!!.i; pay attention to the eb or di nation of 

families, schools, and teachers^ that we provide | 
catalytic funds at the early le\7els and role models j 
that can be carried but by both bur parents and iDur 
teachers. Thank ydu. (Applause*) 

Commissioner BAKER. Thank you , Professor 
Steele, for this stirring account of the gifted and 
talented. 

And moving further in this cbritext, we 
welcome hew a discussion by Dr. Isa Zimmerman, 
Assistant Superintehdeht for ihstructibh of the 
texihgtbh Public Schbbls. 

Dr. ISA ZIMMEIMAN. This is a story about a 
rather sina 11 high schbbl amid hundreds of thousands ^ 
a dot out of the universe ^ but a comprehensive dbti 
Comprehensive high schools, by definition, have been 
designed to be all things to all people. They look 
the same; they don't always succeedi But, by being 
all things tb all people, it also means that we can 
provide education for the gifted and talented. 

When we think about high schbbl programs 
f br those childiren -y those youngsters , we think 
principally of two ld.hds of giftedhess talent in 
a performing area, music, art, dxatna^ athletics, 
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practical arts ^ writings arid speafcLrig arid giftedries 

■ ' ■ : - i 

iri iriteiiectuai tertiiSj acadetnic kind of talent, the *'^| 

■ ■ I 

heavy brain power. 

For mar.y years, iri both sinall and large 
high schools i it has been possible to provideN outlets 
for students talented in the first area. Communities 
appreeiajte, to a greater or lesser degree, depending 
upon tht'ir nature , student performance i 

The ideal kind of gifted and talented 
prbgrarh has^ in the minds of many people; the fbllowiri 
characteristics, ehildreh are grouped by ability. 
Part of the schbbi day is given over to special 
instruction. Talented students are allowed time to 
share their talents with students at other schools 
in the area and even throughout the state or the 
nation. Young people should be advanced according 
to their talents ^ rather than their age. And, 
finally, these, young people should have special 
teachers, uniquely trained and highly paid. 

Now, if this ail sounds familiar to ybu, 
it is becatasie it defines the athletic programs in 
most high schools, and perhaps, also, the drama , the 
music. In ray particular high schbbi^ it applies also 

to the Art Club and the Physics Club and the Math Team 

' ' '. 
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Even if the school is too small, which i 
find one of the inajor concerns in providing for the 
gifted and talented, to offer some of the activities 
I have just mentioned^ the model for extra-curricular 
programs, athletic and otherwise, is available arid 
known. Anyone ma ki rig a suggestion to start up such 
a program at any school in the country does not have 
to educate the community about feasibility^ only about 
validity for that particular school district. It is 
in the area of superior mental ability that you run 
into trouble, riot the are^ of superior motor ability. 
In the latter, we find ethical, educational arid 
psychological difficulties in offering the program . 
that i described above. 

Still, if any school erivir dnmerit-^d^^ls 
with it differeritly, it seems tome that the compre- 
hensive public high school, "to show my prejudice, cari 
do it^e^st, precisely because of its mission. 

The c onstraints found in many elemeritary 
gifted and talented programs, which has classes that 
are se If -c oritain^U^n^ tiherefore, those programs- 
must be pull-put programs that play ha\7 0c with 
teachers* patierice arid their accountability, are not 
a problem at the secoLdary level. Students select • 
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their own courses, arid levels, arid as long as the 
school does provide an; appropriate high and challeriginj 
lev^r f or gifted arid talented students , they are not 
required to miss any instruction^ nor to annoy the 
iristitution by their special demands. 

At Hatniltori-Weriharri, which is the school 
that I have just cOTie frotri, we have honors level 
courses which we describe in the course catalog as, 
"Ari accelerated program which may favorably prepare 
a studerit f or admission to some schools, listed in 
Baron's Profile of American Colleges as most competi- 
tive or highly-cdrripetitive . The program in some 
disciplines may eriable a student to apply for advanceci 
placemerit iri ' c bllege . " 

In Lexingtori, where I am. ribw wbrkirig, we 
have what we call AP courses for these very same 
students . 

With such an arrarigemerit , the issue of 
ideritification becomes less of & problem. One doesnV: 
have to, or one can, if brie wants, use an IQ score as 
a measure to determine whether a student can be in 
staeh courses, but, more ofteri thari not, students and 
parents are aware of the demanding nature of the 
high-level courses and students^ select themselves 
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intc these courses. ITnen parents insist on Dver- 
ricing ths schooi 5r teacher recorranendatior. . it has 
been the policy of all the schools with which I havie 
been connected to allcKv the override^ since we all 
know qtjjt'te well that the student will find his or her 
own level in the course. 

. It is also important to note that, in 
honor schools like Hatriiltbri^Wenharn and Lexington^ we 
do not track, and I believe that that is a State Law 
in Massachusetts. So it means that a highly-talented 
student in mathematics does not have to perform at 
the same level or even xn the same class in a foreign 
language; so that he or she ttiay take Freiich at a. 
lower level, or vice versa. 

Again in this situation, a small school 
may be more constrained than a larger school by the 
nature of its schedule, But the theory is there. A 
student need riot be' tracked by either his or her 
lowest or highest subject abilities . Students select 
themselves or parerits select them on, the basis of 
past perfDrtnance and teacher recommendations . Those 
are the two primary forms that we use. 

Two populations that we were particu Jitrly 
interested in at Hatnxltbh-Wenham weri2 the learriirig 
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clsaBlec gifted, and what we did with them wes that 
alwat^s . r laced therr- in 'the highesr level possible ano 
then . provided them with appropriate back-up in the ' 
resource room. And then, we V7ere also interested in 
the unmotivated gifted, and what we gave them, in 
addition to their courses, was a lot o£ counseling 
we felt was badly needed. 

Because i at Hamilton -We nhatn^ the cormnuniti! 
did not want to specifically commit itself to supportd 
a gifted and talented F>rogram^ and this I have 
found to be the major obstacle to our success with 
such a program — we never categorized any of our 
special bppbriiiriities as anything but that. We, 
ourselves, knew that we were offering advahced"and 
challenging material in bur honors courses, but we 
did hot want to wave a red flag by calling them 
"gifted and talented". Even calling thetn honors 
courses occasionally initiated some Battles^ 

Because b£ this school of interest in 
gifted and talented programs ^ we had a task force o£ 
teachers and administrators which examined the issue ^ 
and even did a small study to see how well we might 
or were identifying in serving students in the gifted 
and talented range . ' 
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Th^. -school psychologists and" counselor? 
ecntini stereo the indi vidua! inte itigerice tests to 
17 juniors and sophdmores in a sample of 23 who were 
invited to participate. The range was the typicai 
range between 133 and 152 IQ , with a mean of around 
142. Among these students were some who were high in 
rank in class, but not high on group IQ tests or 
aptitude tests.^ and vice versa. Several additional 
tests were given in order to discriminate among these 
competent students for learning and thinking styles, 
creativity, and reasoning. What we learned, we felt, 
is that there are enough measures , if a person will 
always use multiple measures, extant to determihe bh 
an individual basis what kind of unique programs coulc 
be devised for students in a high school who are in 
the gifted and talented range, if one wanted to tailoi 
programs specif ically for these youngsters. 

Several other opportunities that are 
already available in cbmprehehsive high schools that 
I would like to mehtibn are things like directed study 
or indepenSeht study, mentoring with an individual , 
teacher. We have several teachers who are able to 
provide such mentoring in physics, in writing, in 
history and art, and in music, and then, most recently 
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in the last year, in computers* These are strong 
teachers, very knowledgeable, irrirriersed in their 
subjects , who encourage youngsters to spend ail of 
their free time with them during and after school 
and, sornetitnes^ even on weekends ''inspirational," 
in the words of Dr. Kihsbburhe. 

As with students, it is important to allow 
teachers choice. There ^is nothing worse than a 
teacher, especially at the high school level, who is 
afraid of bright students^ or wht^ feels that he or 
she is teaching beyond his capabilities. At a 
comprehensive high school, the probability is that 
there will be a small, at least, group of talented 
staff who will be eager to work with honors level 
youngsters. Many of these teachers develop special 
materials — in our case, in critical thinking, 
special projects in science and social studies. They 
encourage students to write, we allow them to be 
published, arid we took them to conferences and to 
meetings of professionals in their field. 

A group of bur teachers wrote a ec»nmbh-- 
wealth in-service grant to get some training so that 
they could i^arn more strategies to enhance their 
teaching of gifted and talented students, and founds 
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as have teachers who have been working with 766 
youngsters, that the techniques were applicable, 
across-the-board for all students. 

bur school district ailowed the high 
school principal to join forces with other schools in 
the geographic area to organize a conference off^the 
gifted and talented as a v/ay of under lining the 

impbrtahce of the issue , even though they did not 

ft 

allow Us to make it a goal for the school district, 
and allowed a large number of teachers to attend and 
encouraged parents to attend as y^ell. 

After that dramatic start -up, teachers 
have been alidwed and sponsored in their attendance 
at other conferences in taking courses based on their 
interest in gifted and talented education^ Programs 
for prbfessibhal development of staff are, of course, 
essential on all levels of education, but certainly 
for gift€5d and talented teachers • 

Publicity about that conference, btar 
constant discussion and cbmihuhicatibh with parents 
about their own children, and our writing about any 
special programs that we ran in bur newsletter 
cbhstituted our community relations program. Our 
relations with patents were good enough that, when 
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our physics teacher^ working with the Ghairrhah of | 

■ ! 
the Physics Department at Boston University , set up 

a special summer program for juniors from all over the 

United States, to enable these juniors who had already 

taken physics to have an opportunity to work with 

research scientists in the Boston area, they called 

this the Research Internship Program and it was funded 

in the beginning, by NSF and, later on, most recently, 

by Boston Uhi^7ersity parents in the Hamiltbri-Werihatii^ 

area were more than willing to come forward and ac-t 

as hosts and chaperbhes. 

" ThM^- program grew out of a desire on the 

part of the Hamiitbn-Wenfiara establisfment to provide 

for special high school talent^ but there are many 

other such programs all over the country. 

Other alternatives allowed included 

permitting gifted and talented students to take 

courses at the college level, we are lucky to have 

Gordon College nearby ^ which makes it very easy; they 

are a very good neighbor or to accept specialized 

ihstructibh, such as music lessons, during regular 

school time. And, if one is lucky enough to:get*an 

artist in residence, you are still further ahead; we 

were lucky enough to do that. 
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Many schools also allow seniors who have 
dethdristrated above-average ability to do an intern- 
ship in the; last segment of their school year. We 
have had an internship for the senior class, since 
1975, arid we have allowed students to go on to early 
graduation for full-time college attendance. 

One element of the gifted arid talerited 
educatiori which is often overlooked, sometiiing which 
is needed, again, iri the high school setting, is 
counseling. Mariy people feel that gifted and talentei 
children can take care of themselves* Many can. But 
for those who have felt separate arid different for 
too iohg^ counseling is essential. 

Career counseling is a Is b^^^ 
them because, without it^ many of these students 
would have selected a tradttidhal future. 

A few of these students participating in 
this course of study thought in terms b£ multiple 
sequential careers. The girls in this course of 
study said that they were indeed going to work in a 
profession, but for only a short period of tittie; 
they would become hdmetnakers after that, albeit 
admirably educated homemakers. 

Grie last iriterestirig result of our scTlddl 
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study, we indicated on the transcript of bur 17 
students that they had been identijEied and participatejd 
in the study i My Guidance Department told me. after- 
wards that the Adrhissibri Offices bf the cblleges tb 
which they had applied let it be know that they had , 
been influenced by this fact. 

i have triedi in this brief overview of 
my experience in my ischobls , comprehensive public 
high schbbls, tb touch upbn, student identification^ 
teacher preparation, programs , community relations, 
btatside resources, and suppbrt services. We as a 
society provide so much for our handicapped youngsters 
Most teachers are trained to prbvidts apprbpriate 
services for the middle -range student. We should at~ 
least provide apprbpriate education for our truly 
gifted arid talerited, sirice they ate the bries who will 
lead us in the future. We cannot afford unruly, 
undisciplined, uhder-ehallehged, inhumane leaders. 
Tharik you. (Applause.) 



Commissioner BAKER. Thank you, Dr. Zimmerman, 
for leading us eloquently iritb further uriderstaridirig 
of what happens to the gifted and talented in the 
present educational practtcei Sb, we have seen, how, 
the primary school^ the secondary school examples, and 
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we, move to have the report of Professor Aiextriia j 
Baldwin, Professor of Curriculutn and Instruction, j 
the Departtnent of Program Deveibpment and E\7altiation | 
of the School of Edueation at SUNY , Albany. Dr. 
Baldwin. 

Dr. ALEXINlA BALDWIN. Thank you, Comtnissiohet 
Baker. I come as the last person on this particular 
panelj following the august body of the first panel, 
agreeing with everything that they have said because ^ 
firsts we have worked together on many occasions ahd_ 
have sorted but tnany_of the concepts that were 
discussed, but I think that I would be less than true 
to myself, if i didn't bring to this Gdtnrhissibn 
^ hot her--pi3rrrt"of--v7rew-a^ another population, and I 
would like to prbvoke some thought into that particular 
area . 

i have selected today a title that might 
be provocative in its conception, and I hope it is , 
"The Gifted Minority Within a Minority and I would 
like to ask this question: 

Is there need for affirmative action in 
the area of education of the gifted? 

This is a provocative questibh, as I have { 
said; but, in a country which boasts o£ great natural 
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nature 1 resources, semantic interpretations of the 
use of ''equal*' and ''same" in bur ebhstitutibn has 
often caused its greatest natural resource to go 
unheeded and underdeveloped. This natural resource 
lies in the exceptional potential of its gifted 
citizens. 

And i must say here that one b£ the 
reasons I joined br. Joseph Renzulli's first class 
was because i had the bccasibh to teach a group of 
children who were not c onsidered f or the regular - 
program for the gifted, and i was convinced that my 
ebhceptibhs of their abilities were accurate. 

The most recent census data that was 
available to me before I came to this meeting was oh 
children frcnn ages 5 to 14. The data indicated that 
the non-white population of the U.S.A. is approximately 
8.5 tnillibh or 28 per cent of the population. Using 
this as a point of reference we must ask the question 
nationwide, "Do bur programs fbr the gifted reflect 
this prbpbrtibri of the population in this age category? 
This question must also be asked in local communities. 
Do the programs for the gifted reflect equivalent 
community percentages and ethnic groupings? 

A large se^eht of this exceptibhal-pdtentii 
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podl can be found athbhg persons of socially disadvan- 
taged backgrounds and/or tninority ethnic groups. 
Hence, the lost to our nation wili be even greater if 
we neglect to identify and program adequately for the 
emergence and/cr the enhancement of this population. 

Of course, we are concerned about 
legislative regulations as well as funding ^ and I 
think that Dr. Gallagher has emphasized the importance 
of having some Federal funds, so I won' t . go into 
those details at this point. But there has been an 
amazing lack of empirical research on the processes 
involved in locating and providing for the gifted, 
child frdttt disadvantaging circumstances. This is 
under standable in light of ; the paucity of empir ical 



research in the area of education of the gifted in 
general, so you can see that, in this area that I am 
emphasizing, we need even more research. In order 
to set the wheels in motion to address this problem, 
there are many concerns to be considered. The main 
concern which affects subsequent operational 
activities such as research, such as idehtif ication 
and programming of our children in this group, is 

ATTITUDE. \ 

Attitude is important in that it 
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establishes a philosophy or mind -set fbir approaching 
the problem.' A start toward this goal would bie the 
acceptance of the assumption that giftedness exists 
in all human groupings : and that this giftedness does 
riot manifest itself in a manner which can be genetical 
ascribed to that grouping, Sulture and Environment 
do, however, play important parts in developing a 
penchant for certain activities arid skills, but 
specif ic groups of behaviors cannot bee orrie a 
generalization which describes the iririate Capacities 
of this particular group. To do so would be erroneous 
in that the experiential groups within the black 
ethnic social structure, for example, are quite 
diverse arid the physical arid mental structures are 
just as varied. This is evidenced in the fact that, 
throughout the history of minorities iri America ^ the 
exceptional accbmplishmerits of scientists ,. historians 
busiricssmen and women, and educators have been 
chronicled, arid bear witness to the array of potentia:. 
which exists iri these populations. 

Now, other attitrides that, are endemic to 
the area of education of the gifted create an everi 
greater problem for those persons who are from 
culturally different backgrounds and are ecoriomicaiJy 
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deprived. Statements such as, ir he is girted, then: 
he or she really needs little help and 3 regardless of 
the circumstances in life ^ true giftedness will 
emerge. To be sure, many persons frcxri low socio- 
economic backgrounds have contributed many creative 
ideas which we as a nation and world have taken for 
granted, Gan we afford to overlook those potentially 
gifted children who might have been considered 
impudent and unacceptable for inclusion in programs 
for the gifted? Marva Collins of Chicago did hot 
conisider her program one for the gifted, but she has 
shown that a positive self -concept and high expectatici 
can be a winning combination among children who suffei 
the problems of cul tural diversity. ' 

M^riy ideas were given to the world by 
men and women who wbtald have been unable to pass the 
standardized IQ tests and these few represent the 
small per cent that used their gifts constructively. 
There are many ofchera who used their abilities in 
rebelliousness, in destructive behaviors, or just 
simply dropped buti 

A study by Douglas in 1970 should give 
us pause for thought in the 198Gs . Douglas reported 
that, of the projected 7.5 million dropouts at^ that 
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time 5 approximately 10 per cent or. roughly 750,000 
would have an IQ score within the top 25 per cent of 
the population, Siveh that such a large percentage 
of our dropout population is classified as minority, 
the potential waste of abilities is staggering, 

I could go on with many more things ^ but 
for fear that the timer will sound on me , 1 will 
address some propbsitibris that I have, arid thbse that 
know me know that I could talk on and on about this 
area. 

Firsts we have already established the 
fact that IQ tests really don't do what they are 
purported -to do, arid this is especially true with 
children in the population that L am discussing. 

We know that there have been studies by 
the irifambus br famous Jeriseri arid bthers^ ^rid these 
studies have served as a catalyst for certain mind- 
sets regarding the iririate abilities of various ethriic 
groups. However, Stephen Jay- Gould 'si Mismeasure of 
Hah, the September 1979 issue of Psychblbgy Tbday, 
the Harvard Education Review's presentation of . the 
arguments pro and con oh the Jensen papers are 
typical pubiicatibris that are servirig the purpose of 
exposing the fatal flaws in our thoughts oh the 

' ■ '. 
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sanctity of the IQ test. ' j 

i would like to offer two propositions 
regarding identification of the gifted minority 
within a minority; 

Prbppsifcibh 1, and a prologue for that 
proposition s identification of gifted children has 
Been difficult due to a lack, in large measure,' of 
adequate attention to n on -academic or perf brniahce 
indices of gif tedness . Biographies of undisputedly 
gifted minorities , extensive literature reviews and 
experiential data have led to the assumption that 
bbservatibh br knowledge bf the ab b\7e -average quality 
of certain behaviors can lead to a more accurate 
identification of gifted children ■from disadvantaging 
backgr bunds. 

More specifically^ I propose that: 

1. bBservable behavibrs are indicatbrfi 

of the type arid quality of the merital processes an V 

individual possesses; 

^ 2. that recbgriitibri of these behavibrs 

can be taught. 

While further longitudinal data is being 

collected to verify this proposition, an article 

titled, "Test Ban Under-Predict : A ease Study (Phi 
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Delta Kappa, November, 1979) indicates that this 
process has great merit: A performance assessment 
scale which is presently being de\7e loped holds 
promise for assisting the identification process. 

Proposition 2. Identification techniques 
for selecting gifted children for placement into 
programs have moved from the use of single identifica 
tioh instruments to the use of multiple identif icatior 
instruments. Nevertheless, too often, the purpbse 
of the identification techniques has remained the 
same. The assumptions have been that exceptional 
ability in any area of human endeavor provides a 
c iue -t o— the^p OS s±b-le~e'ki s te^ u ride r de ve loped 

ability iri other areas of endeavor and that giftedness 
can be exhibited in many ways, each having the same 
status iri rarik of impdrtaric^. 

Several tnulti-ditnehsiohal techniques are 

being used throughout the school districts of this 

* ^ . . . - 

country and, of course, my paper gives you some 

information on some of those instruments ^ and I won't 

list them at this particular time, but a current 

research project designed to clarify areas which best 

ideritify children of the inner city is being conductec: 

in New York City, and^tfiat infortnatibri I had hoped 
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would be available before I cathe to this trieetirig; it 
will be available soon. 

Now> going on to prbgrammihg, which was 
really what I was supposed to do^ I will give two or 
three propositions .quickly . 

The emphasis should be on the high- 
quality of curriculum design and instructional 
strategies, and I must emphasize here that we don't 
mean that we have a special piece of curriculum 
material that we would bring to the children from the 
disad\7a\htaged areas . The same curriculum ^ but 
different teaching strategies ^ should be used, where 
we would emphasize the strengths and wbrk on 
develbping\ the weaknesses of that area. 

\Sb i propose that a classic premise in 



education, that we take a child where he is and help 
him to go as far as he is capable of going, is 
relevant fbr^our recommendations for planning. The 
lock-step approach to this development, of course, 
cannot be used. 

Proposition 2 would be that we make a 

11- ------ 

learning environment one that wotald take care of the 
h^ads of the child sP far as the open-ended activities 
and the teacher who has had some kind of training that 
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would get thetri prepared fot teaching these children. 

No. 3 is that there be rneritbirs that would 

» ' ' ' 

be selected to work with th^se children, as has been 
mentioned before. 

And last, but not least, I propose that 
serious consideration should be given to prbgratnmirig 
which starts as early as fcLndergarten and includes 
the family arid commuriity. A cooperative family 
community plan whicft not only allows for an emergence 
of talent, but also provides a stimulating environ- 
ment for those who ddri^t possess outstanding talents 
would be highly acceptable in a cdchmuriity. 

Let me close with just this quote, and I 
want to qualify my statement— by saying, we will not. 
find all programs or all plaris or all children who 
come able to make high scores oh the IQ tests- We^ 
will find many children who are involved in the 
programs, but there are so tnany that are left but. 
And I would like to end by saying: 

"it is important to note that there is 
no magical formula that will fit all children 
of this grouping. T he se cret lies in the 
awareness of causal factors, tb« perception of 
behaviors^ indicative of gif tedness , and 
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i 
! 

systematic piahhihg that capitalizes on the j 

■ .'.*.. . . . _ i 

strengths while, at the same time, plans for 
vertical progression for V7eakhesses. This 
planning does riot revolve around retnedial work 
for deficits, but around supplying environ- - 
mental stimulation that will unlock the poten- 
tial ability of the child. The content vehicle 
for uhlockihg this potential should wisely 
reflect the traditions arid familiarity of the 

culture and environment. A caveat at this 

_ * _ ■ ' ■ _ _ _ _' _ 
point ^wbuia be that inclusibri of familiar 

refererice pdirits iri coritent does not mean the 

exclusion of unfamiliar reference points 

because hereiri lies the dariger of closing or 

limiting . the trajectories for growth.'* 

Thank ybu very much. (Applause.) 

If I may add^ on your paper that I have 

given you would be a chart which lists the possible 

causal factors arid procedures for assisting in that 

area. Thank you. 

Gbtnmissibrier BAKER. Tharik you^ Professor 

Baldwin J for these very creativq;^ proposals . 

• We now ask whether there are cdmmerits - 

or queries from the Commission^' Commissioner Foster. 
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. Corritriissibner FOSTER. 1 have a question for 
Dr. Durden. This is not a long question, provided 
that you ha\7e the answer in your paper that you are 
submitting to us , which we have not seen yet. Gould 
you tell us how you select the students to go to your 
surrirrier school in Pennsylvania for Johns Hbpkihs for 
the gifted and talented. 

Dr. DURDEN/ All right. Again, I did not want 
to go irito any great detail about any one specific 
program,- but it is not in the paper. And it is not 
just a program in Carlisle, Pennsylvania; there are a 

humbsr of siteis. - 

It is a two-step screening device. Again 
i will say this. The program at Hopkins, which is 
not ah early entrance college, program^ but it is 
restricted; there is very much a sense of limitation 
about what we can do and those types of students we 
are trying to help. It is specific academic talent, 
verbal, mathematics and reasoning ability. 

The fiirst screening device, for seventh 
graders, would be ih-grade aehieveiheht tests 
California's, Iowa's; 97 percentile or above, ' 
mathematical reasoning ability, verbal, or composite 
sc ores . ; ' ^ ' ' 
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The second element, and this is somewhat 
controversial an issue. The second eletheht is the 
SAT exatnihatibn^ all parts ^ iri seventh grade . 

Commissioner F5STER. it . is cpmpetitive, then, 
for entry? 

: Dr. DURDEN.! It is competitive. One aspect 
of bur progretm -- and now, it is quite diverse, quite 
large; but. for entrance into the programs which we 
ourselves run, yes ^ there are cut-off scores- but we 
try to encourage other programs with varying cut-off 
scores and varying requirements. 

ebrrinissibher FQS^R. 1 have one more, if I 
may. Professor Steele^ I think you stimulated a 
little curibsity.. Wotiid you tell us a little more 
about your daughter ^ where she is today? 

Professor STEEIE. I dbn't khbw whether i 

wanted you to ask or not; even that is a little 

frightening. My daughter, now, is livi^ng in Barrow, 

Alaska, has been there since she. was employed by 

VISTA after graduating with honors from Middlebury. 

j uhibr 

ebllege in German literature. She gave her/address 
to the University of Mainz iri Germari, insisted that 
she riot do it in English. 

She got her address to the Uhi\7ersity of 
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Mainz by traveling up and down the Rhine River and 
collecting the triychs • about Barbaroza from the priests 
in Germany . 

After graduation from college^ she said, 
"l^hat do I do with Gertoan?** 

We said, '*We don't know." 

And she then, went to VISTA and worked with 
the Mayor of the North Slope around Barrow, Alaska, 
and found that the United States Government was not 
honoring any of the requests that she sent in for 
protection of the Nupia Tribe frcxn invasion by 
businessmen and the U.S. Government of Prudeau Say. 

Then she went to work at $25,000 for the 
Mayor, when he found but that she was sb much bh their 
side ^ fell in love with Abel Qc Pic of the Nupia 
Tribe, ah Eskxiho of the Nupia Tribe, martied him, 
two and a half years ago, now teaches after she 
commuted to Fairbanks to receive her Master's Degree 
in Secondary Education. 

Future, I don't taow. She is thirty years 
old: She skipped the first course in calculus, 
saying that it was of no value to her, and speaks 
fivm languages. 

eOTHnissioher FOSTER. Thank you very much. Is 
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that in your paper? : 

Professor STEELE. Nd^ sir. 

Commissioner FOSTER. Thank you. 

Gommissiorier HOLTON. Well, what we have heard, 
or tnuch of what we have heard makes one feel confident 
that large groups of gifted children will be discovere 
and might make a good career^in this great country. 
But I feel very uneasyf" particularly abotat the 
challenge brought. to us in the last presentation^ 
the relatively less easily identifiable gifted, which 
this nation may heed just as much as all those t^hotn 
doting parents will be able to further, if there is a 
need . 

There are^ it seems to me, two barriers 
to reaching to that part of the pool of poteritially 
gifted. One is the obvious discrimination^ an- 
other societal barrier external to the fainily and 
hbSe, and the other, which I want the panel to tell, 
me something about, is clearly within the family and 
home . 

And that came to me in a rather striking 
way when I tried to run a. national program f or physics 
in the schools, many years, ago ^ triggered by the NSF, 
and I wanted to see who were our trybut students, and 
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there were some 20,000; I wanted to keep triy eye bh 
the most gifted. 

And they were only identified by numbers. 
And one of the very top persons ; during the year^ did 
very well, of course, but suddenly came down toward 
the bottom. And I wanted very badly to find but what 
went wrongs and I discovered that this child, in an 
unusually deprived hcwne , simply was told by the parent 
by the father, that he had better not show up the old 
man and get back to sense, not have academic aspira- 
tibhs, but make a. living the regular way. 

I say this , and I don't want to be 
misuhderstbbd , because it is true in the history of 
science that we find cases like this. Fermi, Enrico 
Fermi was saved, from bed bmihg' ah employee in the 
railway system of Italy ^ which his father was and 
was very comfortable with, by an office mate b£ his 
father who discovered the genius in this child; and 
fed him mathematics books 1 The external ladder was 
very important in the case of many b£ these scientists 
that I know; but^icie the family^ in other words , 
whether deprived or not, as we would traditionally., 
say". ^ . ■ ■ . . 

So here is, then, my problem, what to do? 

141 ■ 
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What to do, if we take seriously . this chalienge and 
look for the very talented that this nation so badly 
needs > when the barriers are not only outside, but 
even, also, within the family situation? What does 
one do? 

W^ cannot kidnap them and then take them 
to Texas , and then bri to Lexington ^ and then on to 
Johns Hopkins. 

Br. DURDE!}, No', ho; Harvard is fine. 

Commissioner HOLTON. Therefore , what i Would 
really say is that what we need is very specific and ^ 
challenging projects to be proposed to us, within 
the next month, during which the record is open, 
going beyond anything I have yet read. Would you care 
to comment on my unease? 

Dr. BALDWIN. Well, I tried to propose that^ 
the family be included in planning for the future, 
and I. think you will find so many different feelings 
about culture. In fact^ I just talked with Mary , 
Hunter .Wolfe , and she was sharing vyith me some things 
that she had found, that peoplfe really, thought that 
being. gifted was something that ybu did within the 
family, not necessarily outside as we have been 
defining it here. 
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So i think it is itiiportant for us to 
include the family in the planning, and perhaps there 
might be we are in the prehis toric. era , . in a sense 
of seeing just what we should be doings but perhaps 
we should explore ideas where families as well as 
children are included in whatever planning we do for 
them. 

Dr. ZIMMERMAN. May I add a cbmmeht as well? ' 
I see this also as a function for the school. What 
i have fbtind, working with the people that i hav3 
had an opportunity to work with is that, when a 
teacher or" a school administrat or disc overs tremendous 
talent in a student and finds that there are some 
barriers in the home, I find that those teachers, 
particularly if they are the kind that we ha\7e been 
talking about^ the inspirational kind^ will advocate 
for the student with a parent. And i have known 6£ 
cases where ^ because a teacher went td the home and 
spent hotars with the family, the child, the youngster, 
was able to participate in something that brigihally 
■the parents said; "No, we don't want you to." 

So, I see that as ah outreach role for 
the school. It cannot be mandated^ I don^t think^ 
but it certainly can be encouraged on the part of 

• ' , i. . ■ ' • 
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individuals who really care abbot ybtingsters at that 
ability le\7el. 

Chairman GARDNER. Mine is a question in the 
form of an observation, which could require more time 
than w^ have to respond; and I hope > as ydu reflect 
upon it, you might share your views on this. 

A theme ruhhihg through out all of the 
presentations J late morning i has been the one of 
attitude the attitude oh the part of the kinder- 
garten teacher who was uncomfortable with keeping 
your datjgtiter in school; attitudes of a kind to which 
Profess or Baldwin made reference; attitudes on the 
part of the parent who was unsympathetic to the 
approach that was just referenced^ and so forth; 
attitudes on the part of the young people at the 
Johns Hbpkihs School who, for the first time, feel 
comfortable in that environment, which suggests that 
they were uncomfortable previbusly^ 

What is^here that causes these attitudes 
to be reflected in so diverse and so frequent a : 
circumstance? 

The reference that Professor Zimmerman 
made to the grouping of children by ability, special 
programs that are made available during the school 
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day for these e hi ldre.n , the ihteraetibh those childreCi 
have with students similarly situated at other 
schools, after school opportunities^ and so forth, 
which describes the athletic programs offered by 
schools and, I might adds universities and colleges, 
as well; These seeih. to be quite acceptable ^ hot only 
acceptable attitudinally , but acceptable financially. 
And it is a permanent part of our infrastructure, if 
I may put it that way, ^s brie of bur morriirig speakers 
suggested. . 

Now, why is that acceptable? Arid yet, 
efforts to gain a comparable recognition, albeit in 
a different context, for those who are gifted in 
other ways? Why do we confront this resistance? 
Wtxat is there that gives life to it in bur society, 
arid what recbmirieridatibris might this Cdmraissibri make 
that would have some bearing on the attitude of 
people in respect to this Isstae ±h its various 
ditrierisioris? 

We hardly can answer that question before 
lunch, but I warited tb get it on the recbrd^ arid 
anyone here who would be willing to' take the time and 
the thought and the effbrt tb share their views with 
this Commission^ those would be both received and 
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thbst welcocheci; . > 

Cbmrnissidner BAKER. I think that Chairman 



dardner has brought full circle the concerns we 




encountered at the beginning this morning that Dr. 
Gallagher spoke so forcefully about ^ that our society, 
our nation, is hot really prepared to recognize the 
values and thi needs here. 

This panel joins the one earlier this 
rabrhihg in giving us deep insights and. very welccwne 
wisdom into how we can pursue this further. We 
thank them sincerely^ and we shall qow be adjburhthg 
for lunch^ but shall reconvene promptly again ^ ^ . 
1:15. . 

(Noon Recess .) 
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moat weicdmed. 

^ Gotmnissioner BA^R'. i think that efiairmah 
Gardner has brought full circle the concerns we 
encountered at the beginning ' this tnorhihg that Br. 
Gaii^gher spoke so forcefully about, that our society 
our nation, is hot realiy prejjared to recognize the 
values and the needs here. 

This panel jpihs the one earlier this 
morning in giving us deep insights and very welcome 
wisdom into aow we can pursue this further. We 
thank tihem jincerely, and jve shall now be adjourning 
for iun^i^h, but shall reconvene promptly again^ at 
1:15. 

(Noon Recess . ) 
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